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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return t/ unsuitable. Jn case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himseli restonsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lirr can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aaaress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 

The charge for Smali Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge ts 6s. per insertion. All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 


DANGERS TO. . 
_ THE STATE, 


N_ advantage of having the office of Lord Rector in a 
Scottish University is that periodically it leads to the 
delivery of addresses which would be. out of place 
anywhere else. The Lord Rector very properly 
assumes that his audience is at once young and 

clever. Many of them, as a matter of fact, are little more 
than boys, as they enter the Scottish University very young; but, 
as a rule, they come from refined and cultivated homes, they have 
entered a great centre of thought and learning, and they are at the 
age when the mind is very full of thoughts, dreams, aspirations, 
and ambitions. He who addresses them has, on the contrary, 
passed beyond the stage of experiment, having been chosen on 
account of his eminence; and it may be assumed that a long line 
of work lies in his rear, and practical grappling with the difficulties 
encountered in the world’s strife solidifies the vague principles on 
which he started and clears his vision. Of Mr. George Wyndham, 
who delivered his Rectorial Address to the students of Glasgow 
University on Tuesday last, all this is singularly true. Not so 
very long since he was generally regarded as only a particularly 
smart Member of Parliament, one who looked well and dressed 
well, and, generally speaking, did credit to all with whom he 
was connected. But it was not usual to speak as though he had 
a great future before him. Indeed, his dabblings in literature 
sometimes produced a certain doubt as to whether he had the 
power of attaining eminence in politics. But Mr. Wyndham 
has gone on step by step gaining more and more influence over 
his countrymen, till the peculiarities that first brought him 
into notice are practically forgotten, and he is regarded as a 
strong and rising statesman. All the more attention, therefore, 
ought to be devoted to the grave warning that he thought fit 
to give the students on Tue-day. ‘A life of polyglot restaurants 
and international sleeping-cars does not conduce to civic 
virtue. It laps us in the listlessness of cosmopolitan luxury; it 
makes for satiety and slumber; and slumber if unduly prolonged 
invites a rude awakening.” Tew could have expected to hear 
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advice so paternal issuing from the lips of Mr. Wyndham, but 
not on that account should it be disregarded. 

It was well that one in authority should say at Glaszow 
what could be just as truthfully said at Oxford, Cambridge, or 
in London, that the youth of this age are in danger of giving way 
to luxurious habits. The warning was specially needed in 
Scotland, because the enviable position attained by the country 
in the past was in large measure due to the frugal and sober 
habits of the people. The men who worked their way to 
positions of eminence in every part of the world had been brought 
up, even when they came of good families, to live on porridge, 
milk, and other simple national foods. ‘They had been taught to 
play outdoor games with all their night, certainly, but in an 
inexpensive marner. For years past Scotland has been develop- 
ing an abnormal prosperity, of which her younzs men are 
naturally and properly proud, but with it has come the dange1 
that Mr. Wyndham referred to. Glasgow itself 1s ever approxi- 
mating more closely to London. You find in it exactly the same 
luxurious hotels and eating-houses, the same amusements for 
youths and maidens, the same temptations to folly and 
extravagance. And this extends to the Universities themselves. 
The distinction of these places before was that a lad could 
attend his classes at very little expense. We all know the story 
of young Tom Carlyle trudging up to Edinburgh University, 
living in a mean lodging at the cost of a few shillings a week, 
sending home his clothes to be washed by one carrier and 
receiving butter, eggs, and other farm produce by the other. 
His case was that of thousands, the majority of whom earned 
in the vacation money enough to keep them going during term. 
And the habits of self-denial learned in this process were of 
even greater value than any knowledge that could be imparted 
by books or professors. 

Nowadays it may be, and frequently is, argued that open-ait 
games are more freely played; but they are played under more 
luxurious conditions. Take the national game of golf as an 
example. If a young man could get hold of a club and a ball he 
needed nothing else for golf in the ofd time. There were links in 
abundance, and ii the greens were not like billiard-tabies, 
all the more skill was required to hole the ball. To-day 
the average University student plays his golf at an expensive 
club, and, in the common phrase, “does himself so well”’ 
in the matter of eating and drinking that half the teaching 
of the old game is lost upon him. “ The listlessness of Juxury ”’ 
is a very good phrase wherewith to describe the effect pro- 
duced. Mr. Wyndham, it is scarcely necessary to say, was 
very far from condemning either easy transit or any of the other 
legitimate luxuries of civilisation. It was not their use but 
their abuse against which he protested. His theme was 
really the development of the State, and what we have singled 
out for comment is only by the way. But his speech should 
be read for its own good sense and marvellous ingenuity. Its 
tendency was. rather to discredit the nationality of race and to 
exalt country, nation, patriotism, the three words round which his 
harangue was woven. Nationality in itself, he considers, may 
be carried so far as to become a cause of decay, nationality in 
that sense being founded upon race pure and simple. At the 
other extreme is cosmopolitanism, which he rightly regards as 
an equal danger. ‘ Manis by nature a political animal,” said 
Aristotle, and most of his great achievements have been per- 
formed with the aid of organised society. The good citizen 
is first of all for his family; secondly, for his parish or district ; 
thirdly, for his country; and, lastly, for the Empire at 
large. But if he dilutes all these principles into a_ thin 
cosmopolitanism, he will, as a Scotsman once wittily remarked, 
make a grog as thin as if he were to toss a bottle of whisky into 
the Water of Leith. Mr. Wyndham was extremely literary in his 
methods of working out the theme he had chosen, and one 
conclusion he arrived at was that the student ‘should listen to 
the spirit of the age, but remember the ages.’’ He exhorted 
them to yield not an inch to popular clamour, which would 
restrict a University curriculum to applied science and modern 
languages, for in piety towards all the past ‘is the ground for 
faith in any future. It was a most stimulative and suggestive 
address, which many of the students will turn. back and read 
with appreciation once they have attempted to obey the injunc- 
tion of a Lord Rector who addressed them years ago, and whose 
text was, ‘ Quit ye like men.” 


Our Portrait [lMustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a porttait of Lady Violet 
( Poulett, younger sister of the seventh Earl Poulett. 
Laay Violet Poulett is to be married, on December 6th, to 
Mr. John Wingfield. We regret that in last week’s issue 
Mrs. Shuttleworth was erroneously described as the wife of 
Colonel Ashton John Shuttleworth, whereas she is the wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Shuttleworth of Old Warden 
Park, Biggleswade. 
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AR never was waged on so large a scale as that 
between Russia and Japan without causing far 
more excitement than is felt at present. Partly this 
is due to the strict censorship which for most 


of the time hangs up an impenetrable curtain in 
ont of the proceedings at the front, a curtain that is only lifted 
ra short time after a great battle has taken place. Naturally 
eis inclined to think when no news is forthcoming that the 
mies are inactive, but in reality great preparations are taking 
ice. ,Anotner reason is that such huge armies can only be 
inipulated slowly, and modern warfare demands far more pre- 
utions than that of old. At present the two armies appear to 
stretched in front of one another for a long distance, and they 
e so strongly entrenched that attack either by one or the other 
extremely difficult. Probably the Japanese idea of stratagem 
the present moment is to oppose an invulnerable line to the 
‘ussian advance and hold their foes in check until Port Arthur 
s fallen and General Nogi and his troops can come to the 
assistance of the main army. On his side Kuropatkin seems to 
much more able at defence or retreat than in offensive move- 
ment, though it is probable that before long he will make a 
ictermined attack to break through the Japanese barrier. 


In spite of all our prognostications, Port Arthur at the time 
of writing continues to hold out, and it is impossible in this 
country to do more than guess at what is taking place. General 
Stoessel puts a bold and soldierly face upon the difficulties of 
the situation, and the messengers whom he sent in the vessel 
that was blown up, asserted firmly that the fortress was able to 
hold out for a long while yet. In the meantime the Japanese 
fleet seems to be repairing and getting ready for the Baltic 
contingent, which is making its way slowly to the scene of 
operations. It is just possible that Kuropatkin may have con- 
vinced himself that Stoessel can bold out until the Baltic fleet 
arrives, and this of course would be the moment for making a 
combined naval and military attack. On their part the Japanese 
are certain to strain every resource to bring the defence of Port 
Arthur to an end before the new enemies appear on the scene. 


The new field gun with which the Government is arming 
the Indian forces in the first instance seems, by the accounts, to 
be a weapon of considerably greater efficiency than those which 
it is displacing. It is an 183-pounder, throwing shell up to 
g,oooyds. and shrapnel up to 6,oooyds. This 6,oooyds. range 
for shrapnel seems to be as long as need be wished, for certainly 
it is as far as the eye can see the objects to be aimed at, in any 
other country, perhaps, than South Africa. The French have a 
field gun that they assert to be superior to any other, especially 
in the arrangements for sighting while the gun is concealed under 
cover, but they keep the secret of the sighting very jealously. 


‘«« A pretty idea”’ is perhaps the only verdict one can pass on 
the use of dogs as auxiliaries to the ambulance service in war- 
time. The idea, indeed, which seems to have taken practical 
shape among Continental armies, has not, so far, commended 
itself to our War Office. The impression left upon our mind, 
fter witnessing a display by a couple of intelligent animals on 
Wimbledon Common last Saturday, was that, while they 
ertainly possessed the first of the two qualities claimed for them, 
hat is to say, the power of finding wounded men hidden in a 
1ollow or by thickness of the undergrowth, the second, that is, 
he capacity of rendering first aid, must be somewhat doubtful. 
lhe second, however, is a quality which nothing but war itseif 
‘an put to the test, for it all turns on the question whether or not 
1 man, so wounded as to be unable to raise himself into a sitting 
osture and to show his head, would be able to help himself to a 
bandage carried by the dog or take a draught from the brandy 
cask slung beneath the auimal’s neck. 

An amiable personality and a very great statesman has 
passed away in the person of Lord Northbrook. Others have 
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written about the splendid work he did in politics, but the writer, 
from an intimate personal knowledge of some years, would like 
to say a word about him as a country gentleman, and this is of 
importance even from the political point of view. The man 
who probably knows India better than any of his contemporaries 
used to say that the habits engendered by life in a country house 
are the very best for training a man to be a successful Viceroy. 
The country gentleman leirns among other things the habits of 
devolution. He sees his butler in the morning, and one branch 
of his affairs is settled for that day. So with his bailiff, his 
keeper, his head-groom, his herdsman, each has his own circle of 
activity for which he is held responsible. Now the Indian 
subjects of the King do not like a Viceroy who goes too much 
into detail, as a merely business man is apt to do. This very 
habit of holding each head responsible for those beneath him 
proved invaluable to Lord Northbrook in India. 





But Lord Northbrook was, in our opinion, seen to most 
advantage in his country house at Stratton. In all rural affairs 
he had the very keenest interest, though perhaps he was too 
indulgent a landlord for others to copy. In the matter of 
cottages, for instance, he never attempted to act on purely 
business principles, but had all his labourers well housed and 
as conveniently as possible for their work, while the rent charged 
had more relation to the means of the tenant than to what 
would have been an adequate return to the landlord. He had a 
splendid set of farmers on the various holdings, and was keenly 
alive to the enterprise which many of them showed. His son, 
now Lord Northbrook, then Viscount Baring, is, as we scarcely 
need remind our readers, a notable breeder of shorthorns,and Lord 
Northbrook used to take great delight in showing them to his 
visitors, though hisown tastes were artistic rather than agricultural. 
There is a splendid gallery of pictures at Stratton House, which 
includes more than one Vandyck, as well as a number of scarcely 
less valuable pictures, and we have seen him, even in his old age, 
early in the morning, exhibiting the beauties of these to a visitor 
who happened to be interested in them. Nor were all the 
treasures of the house assembled here, but works of art were 
placed in ordered beauty in all the various chambers. Lord 
Northbrook’s conversation took a very wide sweep. He had 
many interesting memories to give you, and he also had an 
insatiable curiosity as to the opinions of his guests and the 
reasons for them. 


BUSHI NO NASAKI. 
(IN JAPANESE = THE TENDERNESS OF A WARRIOR.) 
Bushi no nasaki! All his strength enfolds me. 
Burning lips upon my lips are passionately pressed. 
I, with beating heart, submit to the will that holds me, 
Firm and stern and strong and fierce he clasps me to his breast. 
He is great and mighty—whence, then, these caresses ? 
Whence this gentle woman-touch and softly-uttered name ? 
Why these hands in hesitation fingering my tresses ? 
All I am is his already—his to find and claim. 
Yet to me, his bride, his slave, is my warrior kneeling! 
Oh, my master! Thou my king—art thou a captive lord ? 
Then the eyes no foe has daunted turn to me appealing. 
Bushi no nasaki—mine! A prisoner by my word. 
fe Coie ke 


Lord Rosebery has set the tongues of the quidnuncs 
wagging over the preface which he has written for the new 
edition of his book on Napoleon. He turns upon his native 
country, and in good set terms rails at it for the sombre 
episode of St. Helena. He thinks that no European Power 
would have imprisoned the brilliant Emperor as we did. It 
is possible, however, that sentiment was running a little strong 
in Lord Rosebery’s mind when he wrote this. Napoleon’s genius 
may be, and is, a legitimate object of admiration, but it had cost 
Europe much both in blood and treasure, and as long as he was 
at liberty there was always the chance of an enthusiastic rising 
in his favour. It might not be very heroic to banish him to the 
sadness and loneliness of an island prison; but, on the other 
hand, it proved to be an effectual precaution against further 
trouble, and the Duke of Wellington was more representative of 
the solid good sense of England than of its sentimentalism. 


The demise of Mr. Merthyr Guest, at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-five, must be keenly felt over a large 
area of Somerset and Dorset. Standing 6ft. 2in., of fair 
complexion, athletic, and blest with more than an average 
share of this world’s goods, he looked every inch a “ braw 
mon.” Life, as he entered it, could hardly open out a fairer 
prospect, and indeed sat easily. Well able to disregard the 
opulent business career open to him, his time was spent with 
rod and gun amidst the stern scenery of Norway and the 
Highlands, or in the hard-riding shires of England. This life 
fostered the rugged, self-reliant manner which was but the 
envelope of a most generous and chivalrous disposition. The 
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chief incident in his career, following his happy marriage 
with the lady Theodora Grosvenor, was his taking over the 
Blackmore Vale Hunt. Adding a private pack, he was able, 
with his wonderful energy and physique, to be out six days a 
week. With a hundred couple of hounds and a superb stud of 
over eighty horses, all grey, that his huntsmen might be the 
more easily recognised at a distance, he hunted the country at 
his own expense for sixteen years, only retiring to his yacht and 
his farm in Norway till cub-hunting became possible. The 
universal esteem he was held in was evinced in 1893, and again 
in 1900 by the farmers, 800 of whom personally attended to 
present a testimonial on his retiring, and were entertained to 
Junch. 


Mr. Merthyr Guest was hardly less remarkable for his 
artistic perceptions, and whatever he turned to he carried out 
strenuously. He collected metal-work, and about 100 old-world 
lead figures, and as many cisterns and vases, are almost hidden 
away in the extensive grounds at Inwood, besides the bronze 
Laocoon and innumerable specimens of wrought iron-work. The 
interior of the house is equally rich in works of art, and isa 
museum of Chippendale carving, which he loved. The simple 
funeral at Henstridge was largely attended, upwards of 1,000 
people being estimated to be present. Lady Vheodora shared 
his pursuits to the full, and remains to carry on his good and 
charitable works, which include the gift of a hospital to 
Templecombe. 


In the fine, bright, sunny weather which followed the fogs of 
the middle of last week the beauties of the early English winter 
were seen in perfection. The scenery in English parks in such 
weather is rarely matched in any other country, or at any other 
season. Sunshine and light vapours, the forms of ancient trees 
revealed by the falling of the leaf, the carpets of dead russet 
leaves beneath each, among which the deer thrust their muzzles 
to pick up acorns, the silvery levels of the lake, the dark,clean, 
glistening colour of the clumps of holly—all these are peculiarly 
English in their English setting of good green grass. In a park 
in winter there is no sound of agriculture, and, indeed, no sound 
of any kind but the cawing of the reoks as they warm their 
backs in the welcome sun, and the quacking of the mallards on 
the lake. The very absence of insect life, and of the little flut- 
tering insect-feeding birds that flew away when summer ended, 
enhances the gracious quiet and the sense of the winter repose of 
Nature. 


The filling up of the farmers’ pockets in Sussex and Kent 
vy the very high prices fetched tor hops has had a secondary 
effect on the price ot all farming necessiries in the district. The 
produce of farms has not greatly risen in value; but the live and 
dead stock necessary for working them has done so greatly. For 
many seasons farmers have been ‘making a shift” with old 
horses, old ploughs, old carts, and old machinery. But with 
plenty of money in the bank, each and all of them wish to renew 
their farming stock. The result has been that at the usual 
autumn sale horses have been very dear, and second-hand carts 
and machinery have fetched almost as good prices as new ones. 
Some idea of the returns and profits made by those who were 
lucky enough to have a good and plentiful crop of hops may be 
gathered from the fact that on one good farm, where a fair area 
of hops was grown this year, the gross receipts for the crop were 
£10,000. Rent, rates, and cultivation came probably to £4,000, 
leaving a small fortune as the result of the year’s work. It isa 
credit to British methods that a small parcel of ground could at 
any expense be made to give such a return. 


Among the most venerated objects in Portugal is the Portu- 
guese ‘* Battle Abbey,” or monastery of Batalha. It was founded 
in the thirteenth century to commemorate a victory over the 
Spanish King of Castile, and it is highly probable that the fame 
of the English Battle Abbey suggested its name. Various later 
Kings of Portugal added to it, and it became the fashion for 
them to build mortuary chapels as annexes, copying in a measure 
those at Westminster Abbey. Of these, the most celebrated is 
the “ Unfinished Chapel” built in the sixteenth century, but 
mainly in a style of Gothic far better than any which distinguishes 
the earlier parts ; for the Portuguese, far removed from the rest 
of Europe, seem never to have mastered the principles of the 
pointed arch. The architect died before the roof was on, and his 
son was commissioned to carry out the work. The King of 
Portugal, coming to see its progress, found a roof of bad and 
coarse Romesque work in process of addition, and then and there 
‘orbade the work to go on. It is unfortunate for Portuguese 
architecture that the wealth which flowed into the country in 
the seventeenth century came so late. The buildings, though 
often huge, have little originality, and do not compare with those 
of Spain. 
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Among the uncertainties which make owners of landed 
property hesitate to spend money on planting timber, as apart 
from mere game coverts, is the question of how far in the future 
the roads will be free for the use of private traders employing 
heavy haulage for their goods. When the roads were hardly 
kept upat all, the transport of hundreds of logs of big trunks after 
a wood kad matured and needed felling was not objected to, 
though it cut the roads up considera>ly. But now that rural 
roads, to meet the needs of the automobile, are more and more 
expensively made, it may well be doubted whether the transport 
of heavy stems of timber trees will be regarded as a fair use of 
them. Yet, if special charges are made for the repair of the 
roads, the value of wood bought on a property will be con- 
siderably diminished. We can only suggest a reference to the 
methods in use in France. There temporary saws are erected 
in the wood itself, and the timber cut up on the spot, thus 
reducing the weight. 





The increasing expenditure on building and equipping 
country houses does not seem to have achieved success in one 
not unimportant direction, namely, the use of conservatories as 
rooms, in which to sit, in a warm temperature and in the full 
enjoyment of sunligit, lovely flowers and plants, and if possible 
with some little fountain spouting among the flowers. The 
architects and the gardeners ought to take counsel together. It is 
more easy to indicate the lines of failure than to give positive 
suggestions. But the mistake in the great houses has usually 
taken the direction of making the annexed conservatory or winter 
garden far too high. ‘There was an idea that it ought to be high 
enough to take palm trees. A palm is not an ideal thing to sit 
under at any time, and the height of conservatory needed takes 
the roof out of reach of treatment and it is often left dirty and 
uncared for. Another mistake is to regard a conservatory merely 
as a nursery for plants or flowers, and to leave only room to 
walk past them, on narrow paths. The ideal conservatory should 
be a room, where you can sit, and perhaps even have luncheon, 
for a small party with the flowers around and overhead. There 
is a very good example at Lockinge House. But satisfactory 
‘** winter gardens” are rare. 


HORA BEATA. 
There is calin on the hills, for the wind has grown weary of crying, 
And the storm clouds have left a great zest of pale blue in the West, 
There is peace in the vale, for the last of the daylight is dying, 
And the ploughiman is home to his hearth, and the bird to her nest. 
And the sunset comes on flooding all the clear crystalline spaces 
With a river that flows to a sea without soundings or shore, 
And the whole sky is filled with the light of beatified faces — 
Happy souls of the Blest that have left us, returning no more. 
lor they float on wide wings o’er the depths of that ocean of glories, 
And their-garments are purple, and scarlet, and silver, and gold, 
And I hear their sweet harps that they tune to all beautiful stories— 
Lovely visions of saints, and pure dreams of the martyrs of old. 
They are gone out with joy down a path of ineffable roses, 
And they walk with the angels of light, and the virginal throng, 
Through the garden of life where the day never wearies, nor closes, 
And the silence is clothed with a rapture of music and song. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


The London County Council is such a thoroughly well- 
abused body, in its efforts for the collective good of the 
metropolis, that it is pleasant to ask attention to one of its 
recent measures that cannot fail to commend itself generally, 
and has a special claim on the approval of all lovers of country 
life. The Council is endeavouring to obtain power from Parlia- 
ment to prevent the erection of buildings on the spaces now 
occupied by the gardens of squares. It appears that a difference 
of opinion prevails at present as to the rights of the owners 
of the soil to build on many of these vacant places, and all, 
except perhaps these owners, will be glad to see the open 
question closed, rather than the closing of the open spaces, 
which is, to say the least of it, possible in the absence of any 
such authority for its prohibition as the London County Council 
is trying to obtain. 


An interesting old tavern in Glasgow is about to go the way 
of all things, whether architectural or human, that are too 
severely affected with senile decay. It is the ancient hosieiry of 
the Saracen’s Head in the Gallowgate. Here Dr. Johnson and 
the inspired bore and biographer Losweli rested on return from 
that Journey to the Hebrides which is almost richer in good 
things than the Life itself. Here in later days came Words- 
worth and a literary man of very different spirit, Adam Smith. 
Edmund Burke, the poet Gray, and others famous in literature 
and story are to be found among its ancient frequenters. . It has 
outlived its reputation, and doubtless the St. Enoch’s Station 
Hotel suits modern needs better; but the Saracen’s Head 
deserves a word of commemoration before it is demolished. 
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FAILURE IK HERRING FISHERIES. 


HE failure 
of the 
inshore 
herring 
fisheries 

yn the Sutherland 
ind Caithness 
oasts, as well as 
n Loch _ Fyne, 
vas brought such 
listress to many 
mall but once 
yrosperous fishing 
ommunities, that 
he simple-minded 
ncline to view the 
npending ruin as 
special visitation 
f Providence, 
vhile the philan- 
hropic are at a 
ss how best to 
elp them in 
heir hour of 
dversity. A good 
eal of confusion 
ppears to exist in 
re minds of all 
mcerned as_ to 
1e causes of this 
dling off, and, 
lthough it may 
e exceedingly 
ifficult toaccount W. Zhomas. 
every case for 
the enforced idleness of fleets that formerly were busy during 
great portion of the fall of the year, there are, neverthe- 
less, certain more or less determined conditions which rule 
the varying fortunes of such ventures. 

The causes of the present state of affairs may, roughly 
speaking, be considered under two heads, the natural and the 
artificial. From some articles which have lately appeared in 
the Scotsman, it would appear that the fishermen themselves are 
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unanimous in at- 
tributing their un- 
doing to the severe 
competition 
of steam - fishing. 
These jealousies 
among. rival 
classes of fisher- 
men are no new 
phase of the in- 
dustrial struggle 
on our foreshores. 
First, it was the 
trawler who was 
held up to exe- 
cration, long be- 
fore steam had 
become a potent 
factor in the de- 
pletion of the sea. 
The trawler was 
detested by the 
smaller line and 
seine men all 
around the coast 
of Britain; but it 
was only on the 
east coast of Scot- 
land that the line- 
fishermen were so 
efficiently __repre- 
sented in the 
Legislature as to 
secure the muz- 
zling of that for- 
midable competitor. It must be remembered that until 
recently ‘trawler,’ used in connection with Scotch fisheries, 
meant what in England we call ‘‘ seiner’’- a regrettable confusion 
in terms, and one likely to lead to misunderstandings in reading 
old records in the light of modern nomenclature, but one 
which a moment’s consideration of the sweeping action of 
the seine wil! in a measure justify. The smaller net and 
line men on other parts of the coast looked on their Scotch 
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brethren with envy and admiration. As a result of their 
protests the Scotch bays have been closed against British 
trawlers most effectually, though beyond the three-mile limit 
it is, of course, impossible under existing International law 
similarly to exclude German or Dutch trawlers, with 
the result that we have the~ anomalous combination of 
foreigners fishing nearer to the British coast than Scotchmen 
or Englishmen are allowed to do Whether or not this is as 
it should be need not here be considered, as it is wide of the 
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small men have turned their atten 
tion to the steam-drifter. They now 
want him excluded, by a close tim: 
or otherwise, from continual competi 
tion with their own more primitiy: 
operations. 

The artificial causes, then, as | 
have ventured to term them, o 
this failure of the inshore herrin< 
fishery, embrace all the condition 
under which steam-fishing ij 
necessarily superior to sail-fishing 
as well as the effects, advantageou 


The other, or _ biological, cause 
are to some extent ignored, I know 
by those engaged in the industry 
but naturalists are disposed t 
attach, at any rate, a minor impor 
tance to their influence in th 
final result. They include the migra 
tory and_ other’ habits. of th 
capricious fish under notice, whic 
may temporarily, and for longer « 
shorter intervals, take them beyon 
the reach of fishing fleets of restricte 
activity over a given area. Let m 
make this a little clearer. 

The herring is, as most peop 
know, a migratory fish. It mov 
about the sea in shoals, appearin 
and disappearing off different par’ 
of the coast with some season 
regularity, yet not so exactly that the fishermen ever kno 
quite when to expect it. 

The extent, direction, and endurance of its migration 
are the subject of continual investigation, of dogma, an 
revision of older notions. It is, therefore, dangerous t 
say to-day with any degree of certainty that which furthe 
research may upset to-morrow. 
have, and that is the nature of the herring’s food. Eve 
this, however, is not the same everywhere, for the lates 
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subject of the herring fishery. The 
point is that from the trawler the 


or otherwise, of restrictive legislation, 


One clue, however, w: 
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enquiries of Scotch biologists reveal the fact that the 
herrings of Loch Fyne feed chietly on copepods, while 
those of the east coast of Scotland prefer schizopods. Now, 
our knowledge of the proportions of these different groups of 
crustacean animals in the floating and driftiig plankton of our 


W. Thomas. 


seas is by no means so accurate as to enable us to say with any 
certainty what course the herring shoals will follow at any given 
season in pursuit of them. here are other considerations 
than those merely of food which govern the movements of the 
herrings, and regulate their presence or absence in inshore 
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waters at the seasons in which men have learnt to look fot 
them. The Norwegians are somewhat ahead of us in knowledge 
of the herring and its ways, and Pettersson and others cleared 
up the mystery of the failure of the autumn fishery in the 
Skager Rack, some years ago, by the discovery that an excessive 
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influx of fresh water from the Baltic had flooded the surface 
waters, and thus rendered them distasteful to the herrings, 
which consequently remained in the deeper water. It 

tolerably obvious that fishes which, like the herring, live, 
save at the spawning-time, near the surface of the sea, would he 
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more susceptible than flatfish and others residing at the bottom 
to changes of temperature and weather, as well as to any excess 
of fresh water, which, being of less density, would necessarily 
accumulate near the surface. 

When the seine- fishermen tell us that the herring has changed 
its habits, so that it no longer comes within fifty or sixty miles of 
the beach, they omit the share which both they and the steam- 
drifters have played in the altered conditions. In the first place, 
over-fishing by the small men inshore probably drove the 
herring to seek asylun further away; in the second, the 
steam-drifters have intercepted the incoming shoals before they 
have time to reach the bays, where once the small drift and 
seine net and trammel reaped the harvest without a rival. 
This is in a measure recognised by the fishermen in their petition 
for a six weeks’ close time in the early summer, with a view 
to letting the herring run the blockade of the Moray Firth, 
which, they assert, is strictly maintained by a continuous line of 
steam-drifters across the mouth of that inlet of the North Sea. 

The outcry of the smaller fishermen of Wick, Stornoway, 
and elsewhere, is that the steam-drifter competes too severely 
with them. Against the deep-sea trawler they brought a 
distinct charge, which, in the single case of the herring, among 
all our important food fish, does not lack substantiation by the 
biologist. They say 
that the trawl dis- 
turbs the spawn. The 
same accusation was 
formerly brought 
against trawlers in 
respect of all sea-fish, 
plaice, cod, mackerel, 
and the rest, until it 
was found that these 
lay floating eggs, over 
which a_ ground-net, 
like ‘the trawl, has 
consequently no power 
for evil. The eggs of 
the herring do, how- 
ever, sink in salt 
water, adhering in 
glutinous masses to 
rock,& stones, and 
sunken weed, and on 
well-known breeding- 
grounds, like the Bal- 
lantrae Bank, it is a 
tact that the netsmen 
do repair to the spawn- 
ing-sites, not, indeed, 
to catch the herring 
only, but rather to get 
the haddocks that as- 
semble there to feed 
on the spawn. In 
order to avoid further 
confusion, it must here 
be noted that, in addi- 
tion to the so-called 


“trawlers” (the 
seiners of English 


ports), Scotland to-day 
has a rising trawling 
industry at Granton 
and elsewhere. This /. Zhomas. 
actual trawling must 

be carefully distinguished from the ‘herring - trawling,” 
improperly so called, as pointed out in the Report of the 
Huxley Commission of 1862 (page 6), and in the Report of 
an Enquiry on the Action of the Herring Seine-net (page 242 
of the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Fishery Board 
for Scotland), by Dr. Wemyss Fulton. The conclusion 
arrived at in the latter is that for general purposes the seine 
is not so destructive to immature herrings as to be accountable 
for the falling off of the fishery; but in the special case of 
a limited area, like the Ballantrae Bank, a close time in the 
spring months 1s recommended, so that the fish may accom- 
plish the spawning without interruption. That the trawler 
has been stopped in a measure by legislation from interference 
with the operations of the drift-nets has already been shown. 
Nor is this the case in Scotland alone. In Cornwall the 
same preference is accorded to the drift-nets in the pilchard 
season, the trawlers being even debarred from inshore fishing at 
night, which is the period of the drifter’s activity. The only 
mode of fishing in the West Country to which the drift-net is 
compelled to give way is the seine, which, in Cornish tradition, 
takes priority of every other engine of destruction. But to 
legisiate against the steam-drifter merely to encourage by 
artificial means a precisely similar method of capture conducted 
on more primitive lines is out of the question. The proper way of 
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helping the smaller fishermen, who can no longer hold their own 
in compstition with modern syndicates, is in the way of State 
aid to enable them to borrow money to fit out steam-dritters 
and repay the loan in instalments. The case of the steam- 
trawler is different. Steam-trawling has driven the older smack 
completely from such busy centres as Hull and Grimsby, while 
even at mixed ports like Plymouth and Fleetwood steam is 
yearly ousting canvas. Yet at Lowestoft, at Ramsgate, at 
Brixham, we find the sailing-trawler not only holding its own, 
but completely excluding the new-fangled steam vessel. Into the 
reason for this it is unnecessary to enter in an article primarily 
concerned with drift-net-fishing, but it may briefly be stated that 
there will always, in all probability, be a harvest for the com- 
paratively inexpensive trawling-smacks on the home grounds, 
while the steamers repair to such distant waters as those of 
Iceland in order to make the great catches necessary to pay a 
dividend on larger investments of capital. 

The alleged failure of a herring fishery in a particular 
locality is probably due less to caprice of the fish than to the 
insufficient means which the smaller fishing-boats have of 
finding their whereabouts whenever they stay a little further 
from land. Their reasons for thus deserting inshore grounds 
where formerly they swarmed may, as already indicated, be 
partly due to over- 
fishing, but are in great 
measure determined by 
abundance of food, per- 
haps by temperature, 
by salinity of the 
water, and_ kindred 
conditions. We must 
remember that there 
is a vast area ot 
water somewhere be- 
tween the — surface 
waters and the bottom, 
of which, when we get 
to the fifty and 
hundred fathom limit, 
existing methods of 
fishing ‘give us very 
little information in- 
deed. The drift-nets, 
working in the deeper 
water, search only a 
comparatively — small 
area near the surface. 
The trawl, on the other 
nand, works close to 
the bottom. The 
seine works, it is true, 
between the two, yet 
by no means far from 
the surface in deep 
water. All those 
fathoms that intervene 
may contain millions 
of herrings which 
swim too low for the 
drift-net or seine and 
too high for the trawl. 
I mention this only as 
a single case of the 
‘ ways in which Nature 
Copyrgnt = baffles the most con- 

scientious enquirer. 

Of the cases, real or alleged, of the desertion of particular 
places by herrings, the history of the fishing industry gives 
many instances. Exmouth is an interesting case in point. 
I'rom that port twenty years ago the London and South 
Western Railway used sometimes to carry as much as forty 
tons of herrings a day to Billingsgate, but.during the years 
that have since elapsed the herring fishery has never been 
pursued, ‘The herrings, it was said, deserted the home grounds, 
and the men sold their nets in disgust and turned their 
attention to other modes of catching other fish. Now, the 
herring may have deserted Exmouth, or it may merely have 
dropped off into somewhat deeper water between Torbay 
and Portland, where the small sailing-boats were unable to 
follow it. In support of this view 1 may cite the case of the 
Balta fishery last year. All the curers were at Balta with their 
stock, but the local sailing fleet failed to locate the herring 
shoals. ‘Trade was paralysed, and it looked as if the season was 
going utterly to fail. Then a steam-drifter from Lerwick found 
the fish further out to sea; other steam-drifters gathered to the 
harvest, as vultures gather round fallen carrion, and the situation 
was saved. This, no doubt, was hard on the small men who 
had no steam-power, but there is not much sentiment in com- 
merce, and the obvious remedy is not to hamper the steam- 
fisherman, so that, dog-in-the-manger fashion, the smal! man 
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may say, ‘* Well, I can’t catch the herring, and you sha’n’t!”’ but 
rather to assist the latter in acquiring improved gear and craft that 
shall enable him to meet the better-equipped rival on an equality. 
There are other conditions, beyond the movements of the fish 
into deeper water, in which steam-drifters have obvious advantages 
over sail, and of these the chief is the dead calm and misty weather 
which often prevails on the East Coast of Scotland in early summer, 
when the sailing-boats may be powerless for days at a time. 
That steam-fishing will increasingly supersede the more 
primitive and picturesque methods of other days cannot be 
doubted. The one chance for the sailing-boat is where the fish 
come year after year so close inshore (like the pilchards down 
in Cornwal!) that they can easily be reached by sailing cratt. 
In such a case the immense capital which must be sunk in the 
construction and upkeep of steam-drifters would be thrown away. 
There is, however, every indication that the herring will have to 
be fished further and further from land, in which case steam is 
the one salvation of the fisherman. To attempt any legislation 
against the more modern gear would be a step-fatherly legislation 
which would never be tolerated. The right objective for relief 
is not to put the steam-fishermen back, but to advance the 
simpler and poorer class to their level. This can be done only 
by State aid; it is too vast a scheme for private philanthropy. 
This is clearly the view adopted by the writer in the Scotsman, 
and it may be questioned whether any other view be tenable. 
E.G, AFLALO. 


FROM THE FARMS 
AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

MONG the books to which we always accord a hearty 
welcome is the “ Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 

1905 (County Gentleman, Limited), edited by Mr. C. 

Adeane and Mr. Richardson Carr, and one of the 

most interesting parts of it is the summary of the 

Consular reports. From it we get detailed statements in regard 
to the prosperity of the Argentine. The abundant harvest of 
1902-3 gave a great stimulus to this country. Its exports of 
maize, wheat, linseed, and wool have all enormously increased, 
while the imports of pedigree stock are also increased. The 
Argentine is aiso sending us more fresh butter and preserved 
meat than it did. France has not done quite so well, her 
exportation of eggs having fallen off considerably, as did also her 
fruit exports, owing to the wet summer. She sent us more 
potatoes, however. In California the tendency is to discourage 
the raising of sheep, while more land is being devoted to 
fruit. The trade in tinned fruit is growing especially. There 
were only 2,700 cases of asparagus sent out in 1892, but 
in 1903 these figures had swollen to 360,000 cases, 6olb. 
to the case. The Consul draws special attention to the 
possibility of the wheat exports coming to an end soon. The 
land is more devoted to fruit and vine cultivation. Another 
point is that the population is rapidly increasing and the wheat 
area is on the decrease, so that it is unlikely that in the future 
we shall obtain any considerable part of our wheat supplies 
from California. In regard to Chicago we have what is sub- 
stantially the same report. The home demand for wheat is 
vaining on the supply, and “the agriculturist finds that he 
must keep stock and go into diversified farming to keep his land 
fertile enough to produce a paying crop.” T'rom Denmark we 
are getting more eggs and about 
the same quantity of butter, 
while the Danish export of 
bacon exceeded that of any 
other year. Co-operation con- 
tinues to make great progress in 
Denmark, where thecreameries 
now number 1,057, with 150,000 
members. There are also thirty 
co-operative slaughter-houses. 
In Germany the most interest- 
ing feature lies in the growth 
of the municipal labour agency. 
In the last year recorceJ 23,000 
agricultural vacancies were 

filled through this means. 

THE END oF THE AUTUMN. 
On the farms, now winter 

has begun to appear, leaves 
that still hung to the branches 
till late in October have been 
swept away, and copse, planta- 
tion, and woodland are black 
and bare; but the fine weather 
has allowed much excellent 
work to be done. More wheat 
has been sown this year than 
for many seasons past, and 
as prices are beginning to 
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look up we may expect to have to record next year an exten- 
sion of that wheat area which has been shrinking steadily for 
more than a generation. At the same time, the results of the 
threshing have not been at all satisfactory. Last year’s crop has 
in most instances turned out very much lighter than was expected. 
The truth of the matter is that it ripened too quickly. Until 
July it was uncommonly backward, then came a few hot weeks, 
which dried up and withered the grain rather than ripened it, 
and the harvest was upon us before we knew where we were. 
Most of the preparations that are going on now have for their 
chief end the needs of winter. The pastures, after having kept 
up very well for a long time, have now begun to fail, and feeding 
is rendered necessary. Most farmers admit, however, that their 
animals have done uncommonly well, and the prospects of stock 
for the coming winter are quite cheerful. Prices remain firm, 
and, altogether, the farming outlook is cheerier than it has been 
for a long time. 
Tue Future oF THE Royat. 

Mr. Hermon Biddell advocates a bold course in regard to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. It lost close on 
£10,000 on the first show at Park Royai, and though the exact 
figures have not been given, as much, and probably more, in 1904. 
Mr. Biddell does not think that there is anything wrong in the 
way of electing the council. ‘I am of opinion,” he says, * that 
no better representatives of the agricultural interests would find 
their way on to the board than those who now sit there and have 
weight in its deliberations.’ In the prize-list he falls foul of 
what he calls the ‘* fancy” prizes, such, for instance, as the £90 
for ponies not exceeding 14h., the same amount for Shetlands not 
exceeding rtojh., the £60 for mountain and moorland ponies, 
and the £200 for polo ponies. He ridicules the idea of an 
agricultural society giving as muck encouragement to polo 
ponies as it does to shorthorn cattle. Nor would he brook 
any interference with the society’s Journal, though he laments 
the fact that so few of the farmers read it, or anything 
else; but his main contention is that the society, having 
made a mistake by abandoning its moving show for a per- 
manent one, ought boldly to retrace its steps. He has drawn up 
a statement of the receipts for the last twenty-one years, 
which shows that Park Royal was the least attractive to 
visitors ; but no general deduction can be drawn from the facts, 
as weather and other causes influenced the receipts to an enormous 
extent. In 1883 the gate-money at York amounted to £10,318, 
in 1900 it was only £6,594, whereas at Cardiff the next year 
it went up to £12,646. The largest receipts during the 
period were taken at Manchester and Windsor. He sums up 
his conclusions under seven different heads. First, additional 
subscribers are wanted, and he exhorts every member to exert 
himself to get others to join the society. In the election of the 
council he would have every county elect its own councilman. 
The Journal he would publish half-yearly, and devote a space in 
the first number to a complete directory of all members. He 
would treat visitors to the shows more warmly than at present, 
and he would eliminate all annoying little details. In regard to 
the prize-sheet, he says a winner of prizes should reap the 
advantage of success by putting the advertisement of his name 
and address on the card. The showyard he would reform alto- 
gether, and, lastly, he would “abandon the fixed place of 
meeting and visit the most profitable locality.” These remarks 
are suggestive, but we doubt if they will commend themselves 
to the members. 
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TWO ANCIENT 


IDDEN 

away in 

remote 
nooks and corners 
of Sussex, often at 
a considerable 
distance from any- 
thing like a main 
road, lie some 
very curious and 
interesting manor 
houses, usually of 
the lesser gentry. 
Two of these, 
which we recently 
came across, seem, 
by reason of their 
picturesque 
appearance and 
their historical 
interest, to be 
worthy of some 
brief notice in the 
pages of CoUNTRY 
LiFe. 

Shoyswell was 
anciently the seat 
of an_ influential 
and distinguished 
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Shoyswell, which contains the parish of Ticehurst. How the name 
Shoyswell is derived none can now say, but by some antiquaries 
it is supposed to be a corruption of the French name Choiseul. 
How long exactly the Shoyswells were settled here is 
uncertain, but it is at least certain that it was some time prior 
to the reign of Edward I., at which period one John de Shoiswell 
was in possession of the manor. This family held its place 
through long centuries until the’ reigns of James II. and 
William III., when the last survivor of them, ‘‘ who was a very 
worthy gentleman and captain of the train-band,” died without 
issue, and the race became extinct. The Shoyswells inter- 
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family which took its name from the adjacent Hundred—that of 
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MANOR HOUSES. 


Echynghams, and 
their arms are 
found impaled 
with those of Sir 
Robert de Echyng- 
ham in or about 
1315. Between 
this date and the 
period of the train- 
band captain of 
William III.’s 
time the family 
must have suffered 
some eclipse of 
fortune. Some 
interesting tombs 
and brasses of the 


Echynghams are 
found in the 


neighbouring 
church of Etching- 
ham, one of the 
most beautiful in 
East Sussex, 
which lies only a 
mile or two from 
Shoyswell. The 
Shoyswell arms, 
by the way, were 
three silver horseshoes borne on the black bend of a yellow 
shield, the crest being a horse’s head. 

Shoyswell lies, like so many old Sussex houses, in a remote 
and beautiful dell or dene about a mile from the highway between 
3urwash and Ticehurst. We saw it first on a still, mellow Sep- 
tember day, when the old house, ruined as it now is, and fallen from 
its long-forgotten prosperity, looked wonderfully beautiful. It is 
probable, from a glance at the stone foundations, that the present 
buildings were erected on the ruins of a much more important place. 
I-ven as it is,the old manor house is sufficiently ancient; some 
portions of it give one the impression of being built as far 
back as the times of the later Plantagenets, perhaps Edward IV. 
or Richard Il]. The remains of old oak panelling are to be 
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seen within; but little of interest now remains to remind the 
spectator of the former importance of the ancient manor. Ivy 
climbs thickly over the roof; as we gazed, an air of gentle melan- 
choly seemed to pervade the scene. It is somewhat sad, even 
on a fine bright day of autumn, to set eyes on a place whose 
glories are so manifestly decayed and departed. And yet how 
many good days has not this old manor 
house seen; how many generations of 
stout gentry and their comely wives and 
happy children has it not comfortably 
‘rarboured ; how many stalwart war- 
riors and jovial sportsmen have not 
idden out by the old winding path! 
Ve quitted this beautiful, if ruined, old 
siansion in a frame of pensive reflec- 
on and with infinite regret. So old 
‘nd forgotten is the history of Shoys- 
vell Manor that it is now difficult to 
lean much of its past. 

Socknersh Manor lies on the other 
side of Burwash, between that pleasant 
end ancient village and Brightling. It 

an old red-brick building, apparently 
{ the Tudor or Jacobean period, and 
in a much better state of preserva- 
on than Shoyswell. Shoyswell is 
‘yond the restorer’s art, but Sock- 
ersh, with care and expenditure, 
ight still be made a comfortable and 
omely as well as a very interesting 
abode. As may be seen from one of 
‘ne pictures shown herewith, some 
-eally good oak carving and panelling 
s to be found within. The great open 
orick fireplace, with its dogs and crane, 
s extremely interesting. Presumably 
-for it is difficult to obtain much 
information as to its history — Sock- 
nersh Manor, like Shoyswell,. was 
built upon the remains of some more 
important seat. In Horsfield’s ‘‘ History 
of Sussex” he says: ** Anancient and highly respectable family of 
the name of Collins resided at the Manor Farm, Socknersh, one 
of whom, Captain Collins, was, during the Protectorate, a rigid 
Presbyterian, and being a justice of the peace, celebrated many 
marriages under the arms then in force. The last of the family, 
Henry Collins of Socknersh, Esq., died without issue in 1753, 
aged 44.” The Collinses were one of the famous Sussex families 
of iron-masters, who lived in fine old manor houses, usually 
erected close to their works. ‘In 
the year 1653,” says an old chronicle, 
‘did blow these 27 furnaces in Sussex, 
viz: Waldron, Robertsbridge, Crow- 
hurst, Streame, Chiddingly, Ashburn- 
ham, Socknesse in Brightling,” and 
so forth. Burwash is enumerated in 
this list. Of these 27 furnaces 10 
were discontinued before 1664; 
althongh these ten were partly ruined, 
the Dutch War seems to have given a 
fillip to the decaying industry, and these 
furnaces—among them that of Sock- 
nersh—were set going again in hopes of 
encouragement and future trade. 

Before the iron foundry and the 
Collins family came on the scene at 
Socknersh, the manor was held by 
knightly owners. Sir William de 
Sokenerish, Knight, is mentioned in the 
catalogue of Battle Abbey deeds. This 
family was one of importance; they 
held, also, the manor of Snave, under 
the Abbot of St. Augustine, Canter- 
bury. After being in possession of this 
knightly family, who took their name 
from the iand, Socknersh seems to 
have passed into the hands of another 
ancient and _ well - known Sussex 
family, the Boxhulls. It is men- 
tioned as being among the possessions 
of Sir Alan de Boxhull in Plantagenet 
times. Between the De Boxhulls 
and the Collins family of iron-masters 
the manor was held certainly by one John Batys; probably it 
had various intermediate owners. Socknersh lies, like Shoyswell, 
somewhat remote from Sussex highways, and is approached by 
a quiet and rather rough lane. Its situation, quiet as it is in 
this sequestered backwater of the stream of Sussex existence, is 
very beautiful, and the surrounding country, abounding in well- 
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timbered and precipitous hills and dales, is among the fairest in 
this fair county. 

The illustrations give an excellent idea of the modern aspect 
of the place. Fastened upon either side of the west porch of the 


old manor house are quaint carved wooden figures, each of them 
The knees of the left-hand figure appear to be 


bearing chains. 
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enclosed in a kind of stocks. These most strange figures are 
manifestly of the period of Elizabeth or James I. There is a 
legend that they are effigies of persons connected with the 
Spanish Armada, but it is difficult to glean any precise informa- 
tion about them. To the eye of the casual observer they look 
very much like the figure-heads of ships. Another pair of some- 
what similar figures adorn the south porch, and it is remarkable 
that again the legs of the left-hand effigy are fastened up in stocks. 
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These ancient manor houses of the once wealthy and 
influential Sussex iron-masters stand in these days strangely 
remote and strangely silent. Looking at them upon a stil 
autumn day, when Nature herself seems, as it were, to be holding 
her breath, and the whole country-side is steeped in a wondrous 
somnolence, it is ditficult to imagine that busy human life 











once peopled these sleepy hollows, that huge furnaces flared to 
heaven, that hammers clanged, and the iron-workers passed 
briskly to and fro about their business. Great guns were forged 
in these places, and the cannon that roared out at the Armada, 
and bombarded La Rochelle, and resounded at Edgehill, were 
cast in these parts of Sussex. Three hundred years ago the 
Weald must have been a much busier place than it is now. 
The Northern coal-fields have long since killed the old Sussex 
iron trade, and the tide of business has swept on in quite other 
directions. Near Wadhurst are two more fine old mansions, 
Riverhall and Shoesmiths, built by rich iron- masters, named 
respectively Fowle and Barham. And in Wadhurst Church 
are to be seen no less than thirty grave-slabs of cast iron. These 
almost entirely pave the aisles, and are kept black-leaded ! 


H. A. B. 


A L&ADER OF SOCIETY . 
. AT NAPOLEON’S (COURT. 


HE “Memoirs” of the Duchess of Abrantes are rarely 
disturbed upon the library shelves, where, in the 
original edition, they make an imposing file of eighteen 
volumes—the Duchess was something of a penny-a- 
liner, and spun her matter very thin. Written some 

twenty years after the events recorded, by a woman of fashion 
with no especial literary gift, merely to boil the pot and earn an 
honest income, the ‘“* Memoirs” have no great value either as 
art or history, but they are living, their very prolixity and 
purposelessness adding to the vivacity of the image they evoke. 
And that image is Napoleon’s -— extraordinary, wayward, 
charming, atrocious, a tyrant of genius, the forerunner of 
Nietzsche’s disconcerting Superman. We own that we are 
always willing to hear the good, talkative Duchess ramble on 
about him. 

. ** Parlez nous de Lui, grand’mére ; 


99 


Parlez nous de Lui! 


we exclaim with the children in Béranger’s song, winking 
at the inaccuracies, the queer hash of dates and events, in which 
sometimes our narratrix involves her lengthy tale. It suffices 
that she saw Napoleon plain—and that she saw him daily from 
his youth up till his tremendous fall. But not all readers are so 
charitable. The Duchess has a terrible name for inaccuracy, 
and there is no defect more unfashionable in a historian. But 
at least she never commits the worst inaccuracy of all—that of 
making Napoleon uninteresting. Therefore we think Mrs. Bearne 
has done well to abridge, correct, translate, and issue this pretty 
illustrated volume, which should find many readers. Laure 
Permon (the wife of Junot, Duke of Abrantes) knew Napoleon 
from her childhood, remembering him first as a silent, ungainly 
boy, a student ‘on the foundation” at the Military School in 
Paris, ‘‘a lad rather sullen, and more conceited than is desirable 
—irritable, touchy, discontented,” unhappy on account of his 
poverty and inlerior position at his college; next as a young 
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officer of six-and-twenty, already a general, but still unsatisfied 
and poor, ‘‘decidedly plain, thin, sallow, sickly-looking, and 
slovenly in his dress; his boots were badly made, and he wore no 
cloves, because he said it was a useless expense.”’ Mme. Permon, 
the mother of Laurette, was by birth a Princess Comnena, half 
Greek, half Corsican, a woman of the world, beautiful, frivolous, 
and kind, of the sort which ever pleased Napoleon best. Like 
many remarkable young men, he had a trick of losing his heart to 
ladies some ten or twelve years older than himself, and before 
he married Josephine Beauharnais he asked for the hand of the 
widowed Mme. Permon. He never forgave her for refusing 
him, but he never ceased to protect and befriend 
the daughter of his early flame. It was he who 
mairied the lively Laure to his friend Geueral 
Junot, and for some dozen years after this 
event, which took place in 1800, the author of 
our ‘“* Memoirs” truly was, as her translator 
has dubbed her, a leader of society at Napoleon’s 
Court. If Mrs. Bearne had consulted the 
recent and delightful volumes of M. Frédéric 
Masson, or especially the Memoirs of Mme. de 
Rémusat, she might have considerably enforced 
her picture; but the reader who has _ these 
volumes, and General Marbot’s, fresh in his 
mind, will find nothing in her condensed 
account to clash with his recollections. 

Napoleon, more than any man, perhaps, 
since Alexander, dominated the human race 
as he knew it. He drew up a code of laws— 
dogmatic and defective, no doubt, yet admir- 
able—which for the last hundred years has 
maintained social order in France, Belgium, 
and Italy. He re-established the Catholic 
Church; but not until he had manipulated it 
to suit his fancy: ‘‘ For the people must have 
a religion,” said he; and he was very severe 
in regulating the morals of his empire. But 
all these things were for him so much red tape 
—elements of a wise administration; but in no 
way sacred, superior, or even necessary to the 
Ruler himself. With an absence of hypocrisy, 
or humility, which disconcerts, Napoleon pro- 
claimed himself above morality. 

The vivacious Duchess does not always 
observe in her great model the characteristic 
Copyright which we should chiefly have sought to 
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penetrate ourselves had we been in her place; but all she says 
of Napoleon as a social being is worth our attention. She gives 
a striking picture of the conflict at his Court between the Old 
Order and the New; for the reinstatement of authority—even 
that of the Corsican Usurper—had brought many of the nobles 
back to France and back to Court, and the two camps stood 
embattled in opposed array: on the one hand the most refined 


RED-POLLED CATTLE AT 


HERE are - Bg 
fewnames |) e 
m inti- Pee 
ore inti- 9 : a : 
mately connected © 


with the breeding 
of red-polled cattle 
than that of Lord 
Sondes, and the 
:lmham group is 
one of the founda- 
tions of the modern 
pedigree red-poll. 
We mention his 
name because 
the Hon. A. E, 
Fellowes, whose 
cattle are illus- 
trated here, is his 
grandson, and has 
worthily carried on 
the traditions of 
the family. Mr. 
Fellowes has been 
Member of Parlia- 
ment for North 
Huntingdonshire 
for seventeen 
years, and _ has 
always taken a 
great interest in 
anything that con- 
cerns agriculture, 
and at the present 
moment represents the Board of Agriculture in the House of 
Commons. He succeeded to the Honingham Estate, on the 
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and delicate savoir vivre, a grace, a charm, a courtesy not to be 
found elsewhere, and therewithal a moral and intellectual nullity 
which would weary us in Paradise; on the other, great gifts, 
generous hearts, vast aims, but a brutality and commonness too 
often ridiculous or odious. 

And those who best know France to-day will perhaps be 
the first to think that history repeats itself. 








Copyright A FAMOUS QUARTETTE. 


THE HEAD OF THE LAKE, 


HONINGH AM. 


, death of his aunt, 

> Lady Bayning, in 
1887, and was very 
lucky from the 
start to secure the 
services of Mr. 
Francis Rowb2t- 
tom as his agent. 
The success of the 
herd is largely due 
to Mr. Rowbottom 
and Rowland, 
the herdsman, who 
takes a deep in- 
terest in the 
animals. One of 
his qualities, at 
least, was conspic- 
uously exhibited 
when these photo- 
graphs weretaken, 
as the flies were 
numerous) and 
troublesome, and 
made the cattle so 
uneasy as in a 
very marked de- 
gree to test the 
patience of their 
attendant. Mr. 
Fellowes is on the 
council of the 
Royal, and has 
been president of the Norfolk and Huntingdonshire agricultural 
shows and president of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture. 
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He is also on the council of the Red - poll 
Society. 

The herd has been in existence since 188g. 
It was formed by the purchase of twelve heifers 
from Mr. Clare Sewell Read, whose occupation ® 
was at Honingham Thorpe. Subsequently 
other animals were bought from Earl Sondes, 
Mr. Harvey Mason, Mr. Garrett Taylor, Mr. 
J. J. Colman, Mr. H. Blofield, and others, all 
in the county of Norfolk. In the past the herd 
has produced many notable animals. The Pope, 
bought from Mr. Garrett Taylor, was the most 
famous sire, and has left the impress of his 
character in the herd. For instance, Ardent, 
the champion cow, is one of his daughters; 
Albert, the champion bull, was also a son of his. 
This animal was sold to Sir Walter Corbet 
after twice having taken championship honours 
at the Royal, namely, in 1903 and 1g04. He 
was the sire of Antic, which was sold to 
Australia at a large price, and the fine bull 
Arthur, at present being used in the herd. 
Albion, the cow which was reserve champion 
in 1903, was his offspring; so was the well- 
known prize-winner Avalanche. Another very 
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notable animal in the herd is Amber, the Copyright ARTHUR. "COUNTRY LIFE.’ ; 
daughter of Avon. She has taken no fewer ; 
than six first prizes in two years. Mr. Fellowes does not various shows in Norfolk and Suffolk, the Bath and West, and the ; 
believe in the practice of paying a huge price for animals and Royal. There was not one of them that failed to win some kind : 
then winning prizes with them. He shows only those which have of honour, and it need scarcely be said that the majority i 
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Copyright HONINGHAM HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
been bred and reared by himself. The success of his efforts distinguished themselves greatly. Before saying anything of 
may be very fairly tested by the results achieved during the his method of treatment a word is necessary in regard to tix 
present year, when he exhibited twenty-nine animals at the character of the farm. It consists of about 500 acres of typica: 


Norfolk land, the soils being clay, 
brick earth, loam, and light lands, 
with parks and pastures. In addition 
to the cattle, Mr. Fellowes has a flock 
of 300 registered Suffolk ewes. These 
are kept for breeding, and are mated 
with registered rams. The cropping 
of the strong lands is chiefly corn and 
roots, of which very good crops are 
grown. Upon the light lands catch 
crops are produced, such as rye, winter 
oats, kale, cabbage, white turnips, and 
soforth. These make early feeding for 
the rams. Oats are very largely grown 
upon the light lands in preference to 
wheat and barley. The oat straw is 
chaffed for the ewes and lambs during 
the winter. The deep-rooted sainfoin 
is found to give a better yield of hay 
upon the light land than other grasses, 
and it makes the best of feed for sheep 
and lambs. In the lambing season the 
ewes are kept out in the open fields 
till they have their young, after 
which they are placed in pens made 
with wicker hurdles and _ protected 
Copyright ANGLUS AND ANTHESUS. “COUNTRY LIFE," by waterproof cloths, The pen is 
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moved after each ewe has been turned out 
with her lambs. ‘The system has proved to 
be much more healthy than that of having 
lambing-yards. There is a large herd of 
white pigs kept, for which about fifteen acres 
are fenced in. Here the sows and pigs are 
kept with little shelter during summer and 
winter. Somewhat the same style of treatment 
is pursued in regard to the cows. They are 
turned out every day, winter and summer, 
for exercise, but during winter they are housed 
«t night in a large covered-in yard, and are 
ted with a few kohl-rabi and mangolds, supple- 
»ented during the winter months with cut hay, 
ng hay, oats, and bran. The heifers are 
rned out to pasture, and kept out till late in 
itumn. They are then placed in open yards, 

d are fed with chaffed hay and straw to 
hich a few roots have been added. The 
yung stock are not turned out to pasture 
itil they are about twelve months old, but 
ee kept in covered yards during the summer 
onths, and fed on lucerne and other foods. A 
cureful milking record is kept, but the results 
) not show so well as in some herds because 
« the fact that the calves are usually kept on 
1e cows for some weeks, though, of course, 
tvere are two opinions as to the advisability 


tue cow at birth; then the 
other, never having known 
her child, is unconscious of 
loss; but if she be allowed 
to suckle her young, when 
separation takes place it often 
causes her several days of 
excitement and annoyance. 
However, the method followed 
at Honingham is justified by 
its results. To return to the 
milk record, with this  ex- 
planation, we may give it 
for 1903: 


MILK RECORD OF 


HcNINGHAM 
HERD OF RED-POLLS FOR 
THE YEAR 1903. 


Name. og Duantsiy\. : ig 
Weeks. 1b, Milk. 
Alantha... 14 6526 52 
Bones <2 5704 46 
Ada aoe I 4114 44 
Ardent ... 8 7259 67 
Anthea ... 7 4037 49 
Albion <i. 32 2099 29 
Ivv . = 71605 37 
Walsall ... 10 6854 40 
Charity . 3 6876 44 
Olive lin 98 2066 14 Copyright 
Amber . — 9960 59 


Under the circumstances it will be admitted that this is a 
No doubt it could be very much improved by 


fine record. 
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reeders hold that the better plan is to separate the calf from 
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adopting the practice of removing the calves from the cows as 
soon as they are born; but when this is not done the average 


yield of these cows must 
be described as highly satis- 
factory. 


IN THE . 
GARDEN. 


THE VALUE OF CLIMBING 
PLANTS. 
LIMBERS have’ one 


great advantage over 

ordinary self-support- 

ing plants, namely, 

that of making a great 

show, and producing 
plenty of flowers at the cost of 
little ground space. The usual 
places for climbers are, of course, 
garden or house walls, and, to a less 
extent, arches, pergolas, and the 
walls of out-buildings; but the space 
available in these directions gets 
filled up all too soon, especially 
now the Ampelopsis Veitchii and 
other species of the same clothe 
the exteriors of houses as with 
“C.L" a garment. When we have 
covered our walls with a 


specimen of this, some climbing Roses, and perhaps one or two less 
like the Solanum jasminoides, so common in_ the 


South-west of England, while all available arch and 
pergola space is already occupied by Roses, Clematis, 
and Honeysuckle, we often want other things, but do 
not know where to put them. The most generally 
neglected way of using creepers is for running up Holly 
or Yew trees, or for running over Cherry, Portugal, and 
Aucuba Laurels, as well as other shrubs of little beauty 
in summer. This has a beautiful effect, and, if a little 
care is taken to prevent the growth in any one part 
getting too thick, no harm whatever is done to the shrubs 
or trees. Some of the strong-growing, rambling Roses, 
like the Dundee Rambler and Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
will send shoots through a Holly or Yew 15ft. to 2oft. 
high, and come out at the top, or near the top, where 
they will produce a mass of blossom, apparently the 
product of the tree itself. 
course they must have become well established. Itisa 
natural way of growing these Roses, as they are of a 
similar nature to the wild Dog Roses, which may often 


3ut before Roses do this, ot 


be seen over-topping overgrown hedges—now, alas, 
becoming much less common, through county councils 
and better farming—to the height of 15ft. or 2oft. 
Grown in this way, Roses have a grace which is not 
possible on a wall, or even on a pergola, whether they be 
trained and tied or nailed, as freedom is necessarily 
restrained, and, therefore, to some extent their natural 
beauty is lessened. They must be planted a little distance 
from the stems of such exhausting treesas Yew and Holly, 
a good deep hole being made and some rich soil put into 
it to give them a good start, liberal supplies of water 
being given Curing the first summer, and even during the 








second, if it is a dry one. After the second vear’s growth they need no 
further attention, except to see that the strong shoots from the base go 
through the tree instead of outside, that the growth does not get too strong 
in any one place, and that all weak or worn-out wood is rigorously cut out. 
Many things in our gardens are grown in too formal a way, and Roses grown 
on this plan form a very refreshing contrast. Some of the more vigorous of 
the Clematis family, too, do equally well in this way, though they do not 
run quite so high and strong, being, therefore, better adapted for lower trees 
or Laurels. C. montana, any of the Jackmanni section, and the wild Clematis 
Vitalba (Traveller’s Joy) do best for such situations. Tropzolum speciosum 
is another climber well adapted for such places, and is not nearly so general 
as it deserves to be, perhaps because its culture calls for some little care, at 
least till it gets well established. One thing it is essential to observe in 
planting it in the south of England—it must never be exposed to the full 
force of the midday sun. It is admitted that the number of climbers adapte:| 
for this wild system of cultivation is limited, and some may say they have 
already enough rambling Roses and Clematises. The thing for such to do is 
to move some of these, if not too old, and grow them up trees or in other free 
positions, when the wall or pergola space set free may be used for some of the 
less hardy and vigorous plants, such as Eccremocarpus scaber, Maurandya 
barclayana, Solanum jasminoides, Aristolochia Sipho, Escallonia macrantha, 
the various forms of Pyrus, and many others. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind any reader that Honeysuckles are not suitable for planting against 
trees, as they often not only smother them, but by their tightly entwining 
bines cause the loss of branches, and so spoil the appearance of the trees. 


RANDOM NOTES. 


The China Rose.—We rejoiced to see a hedge of the Monthly or China 
Rose in the garden of the Hon. Mrs. Portman at Hestercombe, Taunton—a 
pleasant situation, of course; but we have seen this cheery garden flower in 
beauty in exposed borders on the Hertfordshire hills, where the winds sweep 
across the valley and chill even things of reputedly greater hardiness. We 
are planting it in a garden, of mauve and pink colourings. The stems have a 
certain grace, and the flower 
tints are pure and very beautiful. 

Willows by Water-side.— 
In the November number of 
Flora and Sylva, page 3 
reference is made to 


22, 
the 
planting of Willows by water- 
side, and the best kinds for 
the purpose are mentioned. 
‘* There are many Willows, but 
for good effect the best are the 
Tree Willows—those which may 
be had on their natural roots, 
and of some timber value. 
The best of these for our 
country is the White Willow, 
lovely at all times, but 
especially on days of wind and 
storm, when other things are 
often at their worst. The best 
planting I ever did was of a 
bundle of White Willows on 
an ugly bank, made without 
thought across a pond; the 
effect obtained is excellent, and 
even the stiff bank is lost to 
view. The hybrids of the 
White Willow (Bedford Wiilow) 
are good also, and next best 
for colour is the Yellow Willow 
(Salix vitellina) — classed by 
botanists as a variety of the 
White Willow—best for 
planters, distinct in stature, 
form, and colour. It is often 
seen beside northern and Irish 
rivers, but when massed in a 
marsh or bog, or beside a wide 
river, it is fine in effect, and 
the best of all on wintry days. 
The Red Willow (Cardinal 
Willow) is a form of it, with 
the same shape, and even 
brighter colour, The Crack 
Willow (S. fragilis) is not so 
good in colour, but is very 
picturesque in form upon river 
banks, and quite worthy of a 
place among the Tree Willows. 
Tie new weeping form of the 


Yellow Willow (S. vitellina J. F. Afuir. IN THE MARCHE 


pendula) is beautiful, but the 
desire to increase it quickly has led to grafting in nurseries, which means 
death, and ugliness in dying. To strike root as freely as a Willow 
is a proverb, yet men will graft them where the result is certain failure. 
There is not only the loss of a_ beautiful tree, but the stock upon 
which it is grafted; usually the Osier (S. viminalis) comes up instead, 
like a tree-weed, to obscure the view, and very difficult te get rid of. Many 
beautiful Willows of a rarer kind than the Tree Willows here named have 
been raised, but the few who plant lose them through grafting on the Osier.” 
Marguerite Carnations Flowering in November —It is a mistake not to 
grow the Marguerite Carnations more freely in the flower garden, as they will 


bloom far into the autumn, when the other classes are of course over, save for 
a few strong spikes. We wish this pretty little class were better understood, 
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The colouring is of wide range, and the scarlets, whites, and purples come 
practically true from seed; that is to say, a packet of seed of either of these 
will not bear flowers of any other tint, which is, of course, of much impor- 
tance, as then it is possible to obtain some sort of colour scheme. The 
plants are quite dwarf, and are excellent for filling fancy pans and vases in 
terrace gardens. Sow the seed in February in a greenhouse or warm pit, 
prick off the secdlings when of sufficient size to handle, and put them out in 
the pans or vases in April. They begin to flower in July, and keep on until 


the frosts. The flowers are fringed, and are useful for cutting, some of the 
varieties also having a very sweet scent. 
Salvia Horminum for its Purple Bracts.—This is very beautiful in the 


garden in November, the bracts lining the stems being of an intense purple 
colour, as rich as anything in the fulness of summer or autumn. Here is a 
hint which may be acceptable to get this wonderful display of bracts at this 
season. The plants should be cut back early in summer, and their energies 
will be thrown into the production of bracts during the autumn months. 

A Few Autumn Roses.—A correspondent, writing from Cardiff, mentions 
the following Roses as being beautiful in November this year: ‘‘ Corallina, a 
beautiful coral red variety, raised by Messrs. W. Paul and Son of Waltham 
Cross; Mrs. Stephen Treseder, a white sport from Anna Olivier; Liberty, 
La Tosca, Clara Watson, Bardou Job, Laurette Messimy, Gustave Regis (very 
fine), and the old China Rose. I could have gathered bunches of flowers 
from Corallina.” 


A MARKET IN _. 
ye OLD FLANDERS. 


HILE strolling through the market-places of many of 
the older towns of Flanders, one can hardly help 
feeling how appropriate it is that natural produce 

should be dealt with in such a spot. If cheap clothes, made in 
stifling factories, are to be 
retailed in stuffy shops, 
surely some quiet corner 
in the open air, under a 
shady tree or by _ the 
banks of a canal, is the 
most suitable place for 
the sale of vegetables and 
fish. The scene is a busy 
one, and full of interest. 
In the fish-market may be 
seen a row of old women, 
knife in hand, each hoid- 
ing in her lap a writhing 
mass of eels, which she 
is busy skinning and pre- 
paring for sale, pausing 
from time to time to help 
herself to a few grains of 
titillating rapee out of an 
old tobacco - tin, which 
she produces from _ the 
mysterious folds of her 
voluminous skirts. Others 
are arranging their sun- 
shades and setting out 
their wares, or gossiping 
over their breakfast of 
coffee and rolls. They are 
just as busy in the places 
set apart for the sale of 
vegetables and fruit, 
especially round the cherry 
stalis. And what cherries ! 
All kinds, from little 
Morellos, as bitter as 
crabs, to great white hearts 
the size of walnuts, are 
piled in baskets, barrows, 
and carts by the hundred- 
weight. It is most 
amusing to stand near a 
stall and watch how the 
marketing is done. A 
customer will approach, 
and scornfully inspect the 
AUX HERBES. Sopyr'gm == cabbages or cauliflowers, 

and is just preparing to 
pass on, when the old lady in charge picks one up, and, 
glancing at her reproachfully, begins to smooth its leaves with 
a caressing touch. ‘And is this not a prince of cauliflowers?” 
she seems to say. The customer relents and turns back, 
and finally, after some discussion—for no one seems to be 
in any hurry—it goes to join the other purchases in the large 
basket on the housewife’s arm. There are other markets also 
for butter and cheese, meat and poultry; but these are not so 
attractive, especially in hot weather. In fact, the sight of great 
joints of meat, or firkins of butter in a semi-oily condition, 
exposed to the dust of the byeway, reminds one that there are 
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some things, after all, which are better sold in shops. The 
general markets, which are usually held once a week, are equally 
interesting ; but they are not nearly so picturesque as the ordinary 
daily market, as the booths are crowded too ciosely together, and 
so piled with great masses of all sorts of goods that there is little 
chance of displaying them advantageously. Everything required in 
the simple lives of the people in the surrounding country is supplied 
at these marxets, which on this account are always attended by 
troops of peasants in their strange costumes Some stalls are 
devoted to second-hand wares, and generally display some really 


a 
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good brass and pewter among a pile of useless rubbish. A 
stuffed seagull, which had evidently seen better days, formed 
a striking 
feature of one 
such stall. 
With droop- 
ing wings and 
head patheti- 
cally held on 
one side, it 
regarded the 
passers-by 
with its only 
remaining 
boot - button 
eye, as if en- 
treating some- 
one to pur- 
chase it and 
give it decent 
burial. The 
way in which 
the stalls are 
set out is not 
the chance 
arrangement 
one might be 
led to suppose, 
as each stall- 
holder appears 
to have a 
regular 
pitch, which, 
although only 
so much pave- 
ment, is in 
reality as per- 
manent as a 
shop, and it is 
very strange 
to return alter 
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J. F. Muir. WOMEN OF BRUGES. Copyright 
some time and find the same people still at their occupations 
in the same old corners. As will be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the people in many respects closely resemble our own 
East Coast fisher-folk. This is, without doubt, the result of 
trade associations, which have existed from the earliest times. 
In the reign of Edward IIJ. England produced the finest wool in 
the world, the only market for which was with the great weaving 
guilds of 
Flanders. The 
fact that the 
king is said to 
have received 
over £80,000 
from duties 
levied on 
exported wool 
alone in a 
single year 
shows how 
dependent 
upon one 
another the 
two countries 
were at that 
time; and 
when, in 
addition, we 
remember 
that scores of 
the most 
prosperous 
merchants 
emigrated to 
this country 
during the 
troubled 
times which 
followed, and 
here laid the 
foundation of 
our present 
weaving —in- 
dustries, this 
resemblance 
is easily 
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GROVE PLACE, 
HAMPSHIRE, .. 


THE RESIDENCE OF ° 


COL. DE SALES LA TERRIERE. 


ee ne 
OOKING for the first time at the quaint red-brick towers 
and gables of the old Elizabethan house which has 
been known for some hundreds of years as Grove 
Place, one gets the impression that one is looking 
upon some part of Hampton Court, or Eton School- 
yard, or St. James’s Palace; for, while differing from its great 
contemporaries in that it is only of moderate dimensions, it shows 
all the typical characteristics of architecture, decoration, and 
finish which one is used to associate with these and other great 
houses of the Tudor period. It is prettily placed on a little hill 
sloping down to the valley of the Test, and at the head of a 
lovely avenue of limes; but in spite of its character, and though 
not more than half a mile from the high road to Romsey and 
Southampton, except in the immediate neighbourhood it is 
practically unknown. This is to be accounted for, perhaps, by 
the fact that, like many old houses, it happened on bad times 
early in the nineteenth century, and fell to being used as a farm- 
house. From this fate it was rescued by its present owners, 
who purchased it, inits then rough state, some ten years ago, and 
it has since, by a judicious overhauling rather than “ restoration,” 
little by little been put back to its original state. 
In spite of the long period of neglect the old house had 
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been subjected to, very little real restoration was necessary, its 
structure and lines being as sound and straight as on the day it 
was built; but during its occupation by tenant farmers many of 
the rooms and corridors were divided up by partitions of lath 
and plaster, most of the old Tudor stone-arched fireplaces hac 
been bricked up, and the hall fireplace was occupied by a 
kitchen range. Luckily, in no case had the stonework been 
removed, or even injured. In fact, it is really extraordinary 
how little disturbance had been caused by these unwelcome 
additions; and, with the exception of some of the ceilings, 
which had been replaced by plain ones, the old highly-decorated 
plaster-work on ceilings and friezes had scarcely suffered at all 
from either time or bad usage. Plenty of the old oak panelling 
remains, though much of it must have been removed during an 
attempt to modernise the house in part about 1700, when 
large deal panels were substituted in some of the rooms, and 
several large sash windows were introduced to replace the old 
stone mullions. 

Of the rooms in the house, the dining-room is perhaps the 
finest, with its old oak panelling of perfectly simple Tudor 
pattern, over which is a double frieze of plaster, the uppet 
representing mermaids, and the lower decorated with the arms of 
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various families, which occur again on the 
finely-worked ceiling. The Royal arms 
over the fireplace are those of Charles IL., 
and were put there by a certain Sir Henry 
Knollys, who was that unhappy King’s 
Comptroller of the Household, and who was 
living at Grove Place in those days. These 
arms are naturally of workmanship quite 
different from anything else in the house, 
and the curious way the plaster face of 
them is bowed out from the wall-line 
seems to suggest that they were worked 
over another coat. 

The two staircases in the towers 
differ from each other in construction, 
though equally quaint. That in the east 
tower is the principal staircase. It is 
built of solid oak, now black with age, ina 
massive spiral with a hollow centre, and 
when it is said that the handrail is 
nearly 1ft. deep and some 8in. wide, 
some idea of the size and strength can 
be gained. The carving of the balustrades 
and uprights is extremely simple, as is 
all the decoration of the house, both oak 
and plaster. The west staircase has a 
feature which is believed to be absolutely 
unique. Unlike those of the east staircase, 
the stairs rest on a solid centre composed 
of oak uprights, bolted together, with the 
interstices filled in with pilaster panels. But 
inside this centre, which is square, is a 
service lift, which was used to take up the 
food, etc., to the long gallery at the top of 
the house. There is a small doorway on 
each of the floors, and the bottom of the 
litt is close to the kitchen. It was probably 
worked by a simple pulley and carrier. 
Many architects, archeologists, and people 
interested in old houses have ‘seen it, and 
all declare it to be unique in a house of the 
period. The old long gallery extends over 
the whole top floor of the house, and is of 
the coach-roof pattern similar to that at 
Knole and other well-known places. The 
ceiling is heavily decorated with coats-of- 
arms and plaster patterns, but it has been 
much cut about by the partitions which 
have been added at different times, and, 
in fact, is the only part of the house 
where age and neglect have had any great 
effect. 

A very curious survival consists of two 
carved oak busts let into the panels of 
a room known as “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Closet.” Tradition assigns them to Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester. They 
are carved in relief, and that attributed to 
the Queen (and it is really very like her 
portraits) is on the right-hand side, whereas, 
if the busts were those of an ordinary 
couple, the lady would appear on the 
man’s left. 

As to the history of Grove Place, local 
tradition says that it was built for, or by, 
Queen Elizabeth as a hunting-lodge, con- 
venient to the New Forest; and how far 
this tradition is reconcilable with the few 
facts that are known, will appear if we look 
into its records. The present house is not 
the first Grove Place, as an earlier one, 
which was the manor house of the manor 
of Southwells, stood on the spot close by, 
and the foundations of this house'can still be 
seen. ‘Che first mention of the manor occurs 
in 20 Henry VI., when a certain John 
Greenefield was the tenant of the manor, 
then the property of the dean and canons 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
He was apparently a member of the Royal 
Household. The archives of St. George’s 
do not show how they became possessed of 
the manor, but it is presumed that it was 
part of the endowment given by King 
Edward II1., when, in 1344, he created 
the order of Knights of the Garter, and 
founded the chapel of St. George for them 
“within his castle of Windsor, and en- 

' , dowed the canons with a good and liberal 
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In 1480, John Hammond was lessee of Grove Place. In 
1513, the Dean and Canon of Windsor granted a lease of the 
manor to the Abbess and Convent of Romsey for fifty years. 
At the Dissolution of the monasteries, the remainder of this lease 
was granted by Henry VIII. to John Uttoft. In 1525, a lease 
of Grove Place was granted to ‘* Thomas Mylle,” son of John 
Mill, merchant, of Southampton; and his son, Sir Richard Mill, 
continued to live there till it was pulled down. He is buried at 
Nursling Church, where a very fine tomb, with life-size recum- 
bent figures of him and his lady in the dresses of the period, is 
to be seen. 

When the present house was actually built is not recorded, 
and the only date 
about the house 
that exists was 
found by the pre- 
sent owners whilst 
removing some 
decayed paneiling 
from one of the 
rooms in the west 
wing, There, 
scribbled on the 
wall on the old 
plaster finish, 
appears in_ the 
quaint Tudor 
figures of the time 
some initials and 
the date 1565. So 
we know the house 
was standing at 
that time, and, 
except that we 
know the manor 
was still the pro- 
perty of St. 
George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, there is 
a gap in its history 
to be filled as best 
we Can. 

At the end of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury a London 
merchant, |ames 
Pagett, was in the 
occupation of the 
house, possibly as 
a sub-tenant; he 
seems to have 
been responsible 
for the decoration 
of the dining-room 
with the arms of 
his own connec- 
tions, but for that 
of no other part 
of the house, the 
other rooms show- 
ing scarcely any 
decoration, except 
the Royal arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
with “E.R.” on 
the shields. His 
tenancy does not 
appear to have 
been a long one, 
as he severed his 
connection with 
Grove Place some 
time before his 
death at Poulton, 
near Cirencester. 
He is described 
in his will as 
“of Poulton,” and — Copyright 
was succeeded 
there by his son. The first information to be gleaned from 
the parish registers of Nursling is that the burial of Sir Henry 
Knollys ‘“‘of Grove Place” took place there in 1638; further 
back the registers do not go. He was the grandson of the 
great Sir Francis Kuollys of Queen Elizabeth’s days, who 
was also a near family connection of the Queen’s. He 
held the position of Comptroller of the Household to King 
Charles 1. Knighted at Whitehall on April 21st, 1633, he 
registered his arms at the Heralds’ College in the same year. 
He married Catherine, daughter of Sir T. Cornwallis, Governor 
of Porchester Castle, He died and was buried at Nursling 
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Church on October gth, 1638 He was succzeded by his son, 
also Sir Henry Knollys, who was created a baronet “ of Grove 
Place” May 6th, 1642. He followed the fortunes of Charles I. 
till his death s.p. in 1648, when the baronetcy became extinct 
(see Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, ‘‘ Knollys of Grove Place”). 
He was succeeded at Grove Place by his brother. 

It is important to note, in connection with the probable 
builder of Grove Place, that Sir H. Knollys died at Buccombe, 
in the Isle of Wight, which was one of the residences of his 
ereat-grandfather, Sir Francis. Camden’s history of Hampshire 
(Camden’s “ Britannia,” 1716 edition) tells us ‘Sir Francis 
Knollys, an exile for his religion in Queen Mary’s days and a 
shining light in 
Queen Elizabeth's 
; « «= ‘had an 
estate of £400 
per annum at 
Buccombe, which 
is the richest vale 
in the Isle of 
Wight. His pos- 
terity removed 
afterwards to 
Grove Place, 
and there still 
flourishes, Henry 
Knoilys, Esq., of 
Grove Place being 
high sheriff for the 
county this year 
(1717). Thereare 
other circum- 
stances which 
point to the pro- 
bability of Grove 
Place having been 
built by SirFrancis 
Knollys, or one of 
the Knollys family, 
for the entertain- 
ment of the Queen, 
as tradition has it. 

The whole of 
the east wing of 
the house is 
decorated with 
Elizabeth’s arms 
only, and the 
decoration and 
castings are of 
exactly the same 
pattern as those of 
the Abbey House 
at Reading, which 
is known to have 
been built by Sir 
Francis Knollys, 
and he there 
entertained the 
Queen. The very 
close connection 
between the 
Knollys family 
and the Royal 
family, which con- 
tinues even to this 
cay, would quite 
account for the 
tradition of the 
visits of the 
Queen, if the Place 
was in the occu- 
pation of Sir 
Francis Knollys 
or one of his 
family in her 
day. It might, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” too, throw some 

light upon the 
presence of the oak busts in the panelling in Queen Elizabeth’s 
closet. 

The following details will show how close was the connection 
of some of the great characters living at the time: Anne Boleyn 
marries Henry VIII., and has a daughter, Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary Boieyn marries William Carey, and has a daughter, 
Katherine (first cousin to the Queen), who marries Sir Francis 
Knollys. Sir Francis Knollys and she have a daughter, Lettice, 
who marries, first the first Earl of Essex, and second the Earl 
of Leicester. Surely enough to account for the Queen’s visit 
to a Knollys of Grove Place, if half the stories that have come 
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downto us aretrue! There is a further curious circumstance about 
the decoration of the house, which is, that one room, called the 
Bacon Room, is entirely decorated with the arms of Bacon, and 
Cooke of Gidea Hall. They would be the arms of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and his wife, Lady Anne Cooke, or of their presumed son, 
Sir Francis Bacon. Except on the presumption of a state of 
affairs which it would take too much space to discuss here, 
there is no accounting for the presence of these arms in the 
house. 

The Knollys family, from father to son, continued to lease 
Grove Place from St. George’s, Windsor, till the last of the 
family, Robert Knollys, dying s.p. in 1752, the lease passed to 
his nephew, Sir Richard Mill, sixth baronet of Mottesfont 
Abbey, the son of Margaret Knollys, Robert Knollys’ 
sister, who had married Sir Richard Mill, fifth baronet. This 
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Sir Richard, curiously enough, was the direct descendant 
of the Sir R. Mill who, with his father before him, had lived at 
* Old Grove Place” till it was pulled down, about the end of 
the sixteenth century. The Mill family continued to be lessees 
of the manor from 1752 till 1860, when, at the death of the last 
baronet, it became extinct, though the family is still represented 
in the female line at Mottesfont Abbey, and that branch has 
lately retaken the name. The manor was then purchased by 
Lord Palmerston, whose property at Broadlands it adjoined. 
He enfranchised it, and it passed at last out of the hands of 
the dean and canons of St. George’s. After his death it passed 
to Mr. Eveiyn Ashley, his heir, who sold it to the present 
owners, who, of all the occupiers of the old Place during the 
centuries it has stood, are the tirst to live there as its actua! 
owners in freehold. 


MISS WHAITWELL. 


T was afternoon of a bright, cold day, and, my long round 
of visits as country doctor being ended, I gave my 
old white cob the word ‘‘Home,” and paid no farther 
attention to the route, though it was crossed and parted at 
a dozen points and was four miles to stable-yard and 

surgery. For more than thirty years, by day and night, my good 
father had gone over the same ground on the same errand, 
always on a white cob. ‘But why always white?” he was 
asked at the third or fourth purchase. ‘‘ My son,” he answered, 
‘because, whether by daylight or dark, a doctor can never be 
seen too far off.” A twinkle of the kind grey eyes apprised me 
of a double meaning; but I knew very well which to choose. 
The doctor had seen many a poor man, many a poor woman, 
running in the night to meet his coming, and why should he not 
show himself on the road as soon as may be? ’Twas reason 
enough, and therefore—but no; rather, I should say, in memory 
and honour of a kindly thought, his son made his rounds on none 
but white horses too. 

So on we went, at so good a pace and with such a beautiful 
unhesitating sweep round corners and past farm-waggons, that | 
had scarcely made out a working estimate of the day’s emolument 
so far (17s. 6d. without deducting the shilling left at old Mrs. 
Crow’s) when we neared the main street of our very little country 
town. The church, built four centuries ago by the most atrocious 
member of an historically violent family, stands at the near end 
of the town on our line of approach. A little beyond we passed 
the parsonage, or should have done so but for a sight of the 
parson himself, pacing the forecourt of his lovely bit of garden. 
From my saddle I could see over-hedge only his white head and 
bowed shoulders; but the view had breadth enough to reveal the 
habitual look of him when lost in his more troubled, tangled 
thoughts. Now, I had my own reasons for wishing that these 
moods should not encroach too much on the tranquillity of his 
wise and benign old age; and therefore, and as we were far more 
than neighbours to each other, 1 took measures accordingly. My 
steed was led to his stall by a passing butcher’s boy of my 
acquaintance, and, after sounding the vicar’s gate-bell to with- 
draw him from the meditations in which he seemed drowned, I 
straightway entered in. 

By this time the wintry sunshine had gathered into a patch 
of lustreless red cloud; and as the first veil of evening fell, that 
listening silence which usually precedes frost stole down from the 
North. ‘‘ The very man!” said the parson in no icy voice, and, 
arm linked in arm, we went into the house together. 

This was the vicar’s sitting-room, to the left of the hall; a 
spacious room but low, where night was almost an hour earlier 
than on the broad high road. A fortunate darkness for once, I 
thought it, for it gave me the apropos | was working my mind to 
invent. ‘Now here,” said I, with a sweep of the hand and as 
if to myself, ‘* here is a substantial representation of the essential 
vicar of Wiltonbridge, the inner man in short, as he appeared to 
me four minutes ago walking in his garden. For there is in him 
such a transparency of character that what he is within may 
often be seen from without. Well, then, this room as now 
beheld is his mind at times when the Sun is withdrawn; and he 
would know very well what I mean by that. That glowing 
hearth-fire there is the ever-burning outlooking soul and thought 
of him; and at such times as I have mentioned they look upon 
the shadows that crowd into the chamber of his mind—now 
lightening, now darkening, now fleeing to distant corners and now 
again creeping back to the very hearthstone—just as do these 
shadows where I stand. The moral? That is here too. A 
flame leaps up—the shadows flee; it expires and they return. 
Now . 

Bump! Good Mis. Hodge’s knee is at the door, and in 
comes that most vigilant of housekeepers, bringing to her master 
his gleaming tea-tray, and downs with the window-blinds and 
has a match for the candles and a haul for the curtains anda 
poker for the fire and is out of the room in less than two minutes, 





Being a Christian by breeding and persuasion, and not wood 
of the True Cross like the gentle old man in whose house I was, I 
expected to see a smile on his face when the door closed upon 
this sudden transformation scene. But he continued to look 
down as if he had not noticed it, said nothing, and remained 
silent while by way of tea-table talk I reported upon certain of 
his protégées whom I had visited that day. But when Mrs. 
Hodge had again appeared and had carried off the tray he leant 
forward and said: ‘* You were not mistaken, and I wouldn’t 
have you think me ungrateful for the kindly glance that found 
its way to my confusions . and for your trying 
so cleverly to put them to flight. I will tell you about it. 

“It began with a quite unanticipated feeling which I found 
here”’ (touching his breast) “as soon as I woke to consciousness 
this morning. <A feeling not as if my end was near, though it 
cannot be far off, but as if I had overpassed my allotted time as 
one of this world, and was henceforth to be supernumerary : under 
privilege of remaining awhile as a looker on. ‘That, however, 
Was no distressing idea, and it could be accounted for in a 
perfectly reasonable and matter-of-fact way: last night I ended 
my eightieth year—a round four-score.”’ 

«That I did not know,” said I. 

‘No. But, by a chance, the Lady of the Manor did.” 

A drop into silence—a silence filled with thoughts that 
consciously shuttled between us as if in the dark. To break 
this rather uneasy interval, | said of the young lady—who, 
though of the manor in her own right, was new to us—“A briguat 
and stirring presence in our dull little old-world community.” 

‘Steel bright, and eager to probe here or there upon a 
chance of doing good.” 

‘** So honestly impatient with provincial intellect - 

es and with the obstructiveness of tradition to the 
ampler light and air of to-day.” 

As he said this his thin form flickered over to that part of 
the room that my back was turned to, and presently came 
forward with a great basket, yet extremely pretty, filled with as 
tine a heap of roses as was ever culled in a conservatory. 
Placing the basket on the table between the candles, he 
extended his joined hands towards it, saying very softly, “ Brought 
by herself, this is the gift of the Lady of the Manor to 
Arthur Fountaine, the last and the departing member of a 
family which for thirteen generations, from father to son 
throughout, has had its home within sight of my old church 
tower. A birthday gift, these roses; and it is to be seen that 
they are of eight colours—count them, as I did under the giver's 
lightly-pointing fingers—because Arthur Fountaine is at the 
stage ot eighty years.” 

Are you surprised that there was another silence? No; for 
you understand that I could not help counting the colours, which 
was not the work of amoment. Eight they were; but it was 
pleasing to see that whoever put the flowers together had not 
arranged them too symbolically, as they might have been by the 
tempting fancy of beginning with the whitest white and ending 
with the wonderiul Beauty of Darkness. 

“And what did you do?” I asked, without venturing to 
look up. 

‘* am afraid Miss Whitwell could tell you that when her 
too-speaking gift was unveiled I frowned hard to keep a 
cheerful countenance, and did not quite succeed. And she 
might further say that to her surprise I murmured—but that 
she was certainly not meant to hear—‘ Better a broken bough!’ 
She took that up.” 

‘Oh, she took that up. May I remove these floral 
triumphs ?” 

‘Do, but not as the offenders you eye them for so savagely. 
... Yes. ‘A broken bough,’ she said. ‘ Would that really have 
been nicer, Mr. Fountaine?’ I asked pardon for a natural thought, 
a cry from myself to me which she could understand might well 
spring up unbidden, At this she came forward briskly and 
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kindly, and ‘I do understand,’ she said, taking me by the hand. 
There the natural woman came out, my dear Charles.”’ 

“Survival! The remnant brought from Academe!” his 
dear Charles growled. 

‘“No, believe me. To be sure, five minutes afterward, 
sitting beautifully composed in my chair, she was explaining that 
though she hoped she could quite enter into the feelings of one 
who, like myself, carried in his breast the spark which, 
while it lived, threw back a life-giving ray upon a long line of 
ancestors——”’ 

(** Miss Whitwell didn’t say that /” the growler muttered.) 

** vet she could not do so with perfect sympathy. She 
could not do so because, although there may have been times 
and conditions when the extinction of an ancient family might 
be mourned as absolute, there could be no such thing in these 
islands nowadays. Exhaustion of course there might be in 
what is arbitrarily called the direct line, but as for extinction, 
could it, she asked, be anything more than a pathetic fallacy, 
considering how demonstrable it is, by the mere science of 
numbers, that we are all blood relations together: all blood 
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it as an instructed being of to-day, and comes back the moment 
that thinking of it ceases. But it is always more enfeebled at 
each return.’ . . And so now, friend Charles, you understand 
from first to last how it was that you found me in perturbation, 
the Spirit of the Age having left me but ten minutes before.” 

«And now, too, I am reminded that only last week I found 
old Timbs at the mill in—begging your pardon, dear Vicar— 
similar distress. It seems that the Spirit of the Age had called 
to tell him that his mind was choked with centuries of custom, 
tradition, Pagan superstition, just as his miil-dam and the rest 
of it were choked with mosses.” 

‘«« And perhaps that was true, Charles.” 

“ Not unlikely, sir. So Timbs, willing to do what could be 
done, set his men to work with spade and scraper and besom 
wherever there was a moss-grown brick or board; and when [| 
lighted on him his doleful eyes were contemplating the result.” 

“That is truly apposite. For Science, which is as inexorable, 
I am tented to say as pitiless, in its dominant form as the laws 
that govern the world which is its study, is careless of what it 
strips away to lay open the hard, bare, impenetrable foundation. 





Miss M. A. Newlands. 
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relations through intermarriages. ‘ Don’t think, Mr. Fountaine,’ 
she went on, ‘that 1 say this to shock you. If I have any 
intention it is quite a different one.’ ‘Which is——?’ [ 
suggested. ‘Which is to substitute a comfortable scientific fact 
for a distress which is mostly an affair of imagination. Well, 
then, of the heart.’”’ 

“We are getting on,” I interjected. ‘This is no mere 
Miss Whitwell, sir. We have the new Spirit of the Age in our 
midst.” 

‘My own thought at that moment. First explaining 
apologetically that I ventured the question for the satisfaction of 
a scientific curiosity like her own, | asked if she could say that 
she herself had found the substitution practicable ; in other words, 
if the convicted failacy had been expelled, as such, from her own 
mind. ‘Expelled? No,’ she answered, with a little laugh that 
drove away the philosopher and brought back the pretty young 
woman.” 

(“* Agreeable change! ”’) 

“Expelled, she said, was not the word for the process. 
‘Like some other fancies and fallacies that have come down in 
us and of us from before the Flood, it flies whenever I think of 
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It would be as foolish to complain of that, of course, as to 
impeach those laws themselves for want of sentiment—except, 
except when the man of science permits himself to seem scornful 
of what he strips away. He may often do so without harm, or 
even usefully, no doubt; but the simple accusation of fallacy, 
fable, fancy, will not always justify him, as he is ever inclined to 
think. Though I know myself in the ignorance and prejudice of 
past generations I dare to be sure of this: that there are fallacies 
both wholesome and beautiful, tlhe destruction of which is ne 
more beneficial, and no more meritorious, than barking a tree or 
sowing an untilled field with salt. If we could see the soul of a 
man from which all illusions, all superstitions, all the persuasions 
of fancy, all dreams, earth-born or drawn from the skies, had evapo- 
rated (but, thank God, there is no such soul in the world), it would 
be like the Moon as Science has described it. Delusions ? 
fallacies ?—there is an example in my waking thought that I told 
you of—the persuasion, rather, for it amounted to that—that 
now, my days having completed a round of eighty years, I had 
tulfilled my allotted time as of this world, and was called upon 
to make an expected use of the days of grace before me. What 
could be more unscientific, or more obviously based on fallacy ? 
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Why are eighty years a more complete round than were seventy- 
three, or than eighty-one and a-quarter would be? Illusion! 
even deserving to be called childish.” 

“Childish,” I echoed with relish. 

«Yet I know, and can say to you, that in the few hours that 
it existed untroubled I was a changed man. A changed man, 
Charles; and no one shall tell me that that was illusion too.” 

‘Yet no harm if you are changed back again.” 

“Well, but can I have any assurance of that after—after 
what has occurred?” he asked, with a return of his everyday 
smile. “Christmas Day is near. This afternoon I had a vision 
of myself % 

“¢Since Miss Whitwell’s visit ? 

“Since Miss Whitwell’s visit—a vision of myself with my 
people about me in the church, and, after the Hosannas and 
Glorias had sounded there as for three hundred times before, 
begging the congregation to understand that we really knew 
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THE W ATS OF THE 


FEW weeks ago, in a 
CODV er sia tion 
between the writer 
and a large animal 
dealer, the latter 
stated that during the last 
three or four years there had 
been an extraordinary increase 
in the demand for lizards as 
pets for the vivarium. On 
being asked his explanation of 
this, to me, most interesting 
change in the attitude of those 
who keep animals in captivity 
—interesting because most 
people avoid reptiles, even if 
they keep other animais—he 
replied that he attributed it to 
the spread of accurate know- 
ledge concerning lizards, this 
being accounted for by the 
animals in question occupying 
a far more prominent place 
in the popular zoological M. Lion. 
literature of this country than 
they ever did before. It certainiy is perfectly true that a few 
years ago it was a rare thing to find any periodical containing 
an article on our indigenous reptiles, while at the present time 
it has become comparatively common. Moreover, there has 
been an enormous output of books, more or less popular, on 
the natural history of our animals of late, and most of these 
deal, more or less fully and accurately, with the group in 
question; so that one may safely assume that the writer on 
lizards may nowadays hope to find an audience which a few 
years ago would have been wanting. 
All this is good for the lizards, and good for those who know 
them; but even yet the amount of ignorance about our reptiles 
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nothing of the day on which Christ was born, that the day of 
celebration was an entirely arbitrary choice, and that it was but 
right that I should warn them, and only philosophical in them 
to consider . 

“A note from Miss Whitwell”; this from Mrs. Hodge, who 
had come in unheard. 

The vicar took the letter with an unsteady hand, read it with 
a brightening flush of gratification, turned down the larger part 
of it, and bade me read the rest. It ran: “ And as I know that 
you love to present a heaped offering of flowers in your church 
on the Birthday of birthdays, send your gardener and he sh ll 
strip every bush that’s mine if he pleases.” 

** Do you know what explains this?” | said. ‘* On her way 
home the Spirit of the Age had a glimpse of ‘Timbs’s scoured 
surroundings.” 

“Or, when she is off duty, feels what a comfort itis that man 
is not all pure intellect living for ever in ‘white light.” -F. G. 
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is simply appalling, and we are far from the time when the life 
of the harmless lizard will be safe from the hand of his rura’ 
persecutor. I am afraid that even now the person who handles 
lizards and harmless snakes, and takes the same care of them as 
others do of canaries, is apt to be considered “a bit queer”’ in 
his tastes. But it is only the ignorant who cavil and shrug their 
shoulders at ‘the horrible idea’’; the true animal lover and 
field naturalist knows that there is no more interesting and 
fascinating group of animals to study, and few, if any, that give 
so little trouble. 

Perhaps of all our lizards the unfortunate slow-worm, or 
blind-worm, comes in for the most ruthless persecution at the 
hands of man. This, no doubt, is due 
to its snakelike appearance, which is 
quite sufficient to cause it to be dubbed 
‘*4 venomous serpent,” and slaughtered 
at sight accordingly. It may be at once 
admitted that the general form of this 
lizard is snakelike in so far as it is 
possessed of a long, slender body, 
without any obvious indications ot 
limbs, and with no marked separation 
of the tail from the body. But the 
same remark would apply equally to 
an eel, and as the latter is extremely 
slimy, while the slow-worm is not, the 
eel seems to come nearer the popular 
misconception of what a snake should 
be than does the slow-worm. How 
did that ubiquitous idea of sliminess 
come to be associated with reptiles, | 
wonder? The person who handles a 
snake, or a slow-worm, for the first 
time (I mean, of course, a non- 
naturalist) is surprised to find the 
animal possessed of a dry skin. The 
idea is very ancient, moreover, and can 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
the movements of the reptile are 
so smooth, and the fear of close 
examination so great, that people never 
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made a_ sufficiently close ac- 
quaintance with them to dispel 
the widespread error. The 
character of sliminess is one 
which many authors have drawn 
upon for illustration, and Byron 
actually goes so far as to give 
the colour of the slime when he 
writes: 
‘If like a snake she steal within vour 
walls : 
Till the black slime betray her as she 
crawls.” : 
Shakespeare, in ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,” credits one of Caesar’s 
guards with the ability to diag- 
nose the species of snake 
employed by Cleopatra by the 
mere observation of the slime: 


‘“This is an aspic’s trail, and these 
fig leaves 
Have slime upon them such as the 
aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile.” 


Whether the fig leaves were 
slimy or not I am not concerned 
to say, but if they were, it was a 
foul libel on the aspic to attribute 
the slime to it. 

But to return to the slow- 
worm, it may be pointed out to 
the uninitiated that the presence 
of eyelids, the firmly-united 
lower jaw, and the rudimentary 
hidden limbs, all, amongst other 
characters, mark it off from 
the snakes, and place it with 
the lizards. Its distribution  4/. Léon, 
in the British Isles is almost 
universal in England, Scotland, and Wales, though much 
more abundant in some parts than in others. It is absent 
from Ireland. 

Our common lizard (Lacerta vivipara) is, indeed, the only 
Irish reptile. Dr. Scharff informs me that though widely spread 
in lreland, this lizard is decidedly rare and comparatively 
unknown to the general public. In every county of England 
that I have hunted I have found it without difficulty, and it is 
equally common in the North of Scotland, at any rate in 
Inverness-shire. It is difficult to catch, however; it scuttles 
across a ride or path with great speed, and hides itself in 
almost nothing with extracrdinary ability. Olten it will seek 
shelter in an isolated tuft of grass, from which one has a fair 
chance of catching a sp -cimen. Those who have been on the 
sand-hills on parts of the Norfolk coast will doubtless have seen 
the nimble creatures running from tuft to tuft. In captivity this 
lizard at first resents being handled, more so than does either 
the slow-worm or the sand lizard, and, in consequence, it is very 
apt to suffer from an accident common in many lizards, namely, 
the breaking off 
of a portion of 
its tail. This 
easily happens if 
the reptile is 
making any 
frantic or severe 
effort to escape 
from the hand. 
Insects and _ flies 
are its natural 
food, while in 
the vivarium 
meal - worms, as 
for many species, 
are mainly 
depended upon. 

The sand 
lizard (Lacerta 
agilis) is a rarer 
capture in Nature 
in this country, 
but, perbaps, 
more common 
in a dealer’s 
shop. It is more 
handsome, more 
easily tamed, and 
about the same 
price. Its distri- 
bution in the ay, Z4n. 


~ 
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British Isles is somewhat of 
a zoological puzzle. In the 
South it is restricted to a few 
localities, in Dorset, Hants, 
and Surrey. Curiously enough, 
its habitats here are exactly 
those of the very rare smooth 
snake, which feeds upon the 
sand lizard. But the mystery 
is in its Northern distribution 
along the Lancashire coasts 
in the neighbourhood of South- 
port, and some miles from there. 
The question suggests itself, 
was the distribution at one 
time continuous from North to 
South, or did the Northern sand 
lizards spring from a_ separate 
introduced stock? Personally, 
I have no idea which of these 
explanations, if either, is the 
correct one. 

Unlike our other indigenous 
lizards) which bring forth 
their young alive, the 
sand lizard lays eggs, agree- 
ing in this respect with the 
green lizard and wall lizard 
of the Channel Isles. Pairing 
takes place in May or June, 
according to the particular 
season, the eggs are deposited 
in a depression in sand some 
four weeks later, and are left 
to hatch out by the aid of 
the sun’s heat and the natural 
moisture. 

An even greater favourite 


CLIMBING. Copyright for the vivarium is the handsome 


large green lizard (Lacerta 
viridis), which is not indigenous to the mainland of this 
country, but is included in our fauna because of its home in 
the Channel Isles. It is described by Gilbert White as 
occurring in Devonshire and near Farnham in Surrey; but 
it is almost certain that these specimens were in reality the 
sand lizard, which is often of a bright green colour (‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,” Letters XXII. and XXIII.). Doubtless 
genuine green lizards have been captured in England; but, 
considering the great number that are kept in captivity, the only 
wonder is that there are not more of these ‘‘escapes.” Con- 
sidering the paucity of our reptile fauna, one almost hopes that 
sufficient may escape to establish themselves in some of our 
warmer counties, a consummation devoutly to be wished for 
from the field naturalist’s point of view, considering what a 
handsome addition the green lizard would be. Although 
mainly terrestrial, this lizard will climb trees eagerly, 
especially when in the effort to elude a pursuer. In these 
circumstances, Dr. Gadow states that the green lizard will 
take tremendous leaps to the ground, curiously enough with- 
out sustaining 
the tracture 
of the tail which 
under other 
conditions is ex- 
tremely apt to 
occur. Insects, 
butterflies, worms, 
and snails are 
eaten, and in 
a specimen | 
obtained trom 
the’ stomach of 
a. smooth snake 
the green lizard’s 
stomach was 
full of black- 
beetles. What 
the beetles con- 
tained I did not 
ascertain! The 
eggs deposited by 
this species are, 
as a rule, from 
eight to ten 
in number, and 
the mother is 
said by some to 
show considerable 
wiliness in secret- 
ing them, 
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Space forbids 
the mention of 
more than one 
other lizard 
which is an in- 
teresting object in 
the vivarium, if 
somewhat 
lethargic, namely, 
the chameleon 


entirely, composed of 
tree-sparrows. This 
is suggested not only 
by the call - notes 
which they utter as 
they pass overhead, 
but also by the large 
companies of  tree- 
sparrows which may 
subsequently be seen 


aa in the fields. And 
CER ame le on the fact—if it is a 
vulgaris). Like fact —is interesting, 


other reptiles, it because the  tree- 
has gathered 
round it some 
ancient supersti- 
tions, of which 
perhaps the most 
remarkable is that 
it lives upon beaters cK probable that — this 
ait, Charles Sf on 


sparrow is one of the 
few British birds 
which have steadily 
been growing com- 
moner in Britain 
during recent years; 
and it is more than 





annual immigration in 


Churchill, in his M. Léon. LACERTA AGILIS. Copyright autumn is the real 
humorous satire cause of the increase 
depicting the stagnation which was to fall on Scotland, in their numbers. The significance of this conclusion will be apparent if we 
writes: consider the parallel cases of a few other birds which are multiplying in England. 
‘*No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, CHANGES IN STARLINGS, 

But the chameleon, who can feast on air.” Fifty years ago starlings were practically unknown in the extrenx 

(which is even worse than Mr. T, W. H. Crossland imagined). South-west of England. Thirty years ago they were practically unknown 
Shelley uses the same idea to make a comparison with except as winter visitors. Now they are becoming familiar as resident breeding 

poets when he birds, Fifty years 


says: ago there appeared to 
be only one variety of 
light and air, starling known = in 
ie? teak is love Britain as a_ whole. 
ial Manian * This was the common 


British starling, with 
He goes on to say 
that if these 
lizards devoured 


‘* Chameleons feed on 


green and _ purple 
gloss upon the body- 
feathers, but — only 


any other food green upon the head. 
but ‘* beams and Subsequently, — natu- 
wind,” they would ralists began to 
erow as earthly as observe that in the 
other lizards are. East of England 
In order to pre- during winter speci- 
vent premature mens of the Inter- 


mediate starling of 


death the keeper : : 
Central Europe, whose 


of the chameleon 
will be better 
advised to supply 
the reptile with 


head is partly glossed 
with purple and partly 
green, were becoming 
frequent. Next the 





meal-worms, when Siberian starling, 
he may observe whose head has onl 
the marvellous a purple gloss, began 
mechanism of the to be a common object 
creature’s tongue, of the winter land- 
if his eyesight be scapes in the East of 
quick enough to England. Now on the 
‘ follow the move- East aur len so 
: green-headec sritish 

ment. It is the ae ein. as 

LACERTA MURALIS only part of life starling appears to be AESOTS: EXACT 


the rarest of the three. 


that the chameleon = See ,; : ; , 
The conclusion from these facts is obvious—that there is a steady move- 


in captivity really seems to take much trouble about, but the 
perfection with which that process is carried out makes up for a 
lot of things which are omitted as unnecessary. 


ment of starling population westwards. Every year a percentage of the alien 
immigrants remain to breed, and every year the old British starling breeds 
further to the West. 


There are very many other lizards which might be mentioned SHIFTED FRONTIERS. 
as suitable to keep as pets. I have purposely referred mainly to Now to return for a moment to the tree-sparrow: this is a bird which, in 
indigenous species, so that interest in our own reptiles, which my standard works of natural history, is described as occurring more frequently 
dealer: friend says in the East than the 


West of England, 
while recent observa- 
tion shows that its 
frequency _ increases 
year by year. 
Evidently, like the 
starlings, the  tree- 
sparrow gains by im- 
migration each 
autumn ; and, if 
statistics were avail- 
able, it would be 
found to be spreading 
westwards, The same 
may be said of the 
hawfinch, which was 
so rare a bird thirty 
years ago that one 
scarcely hoped ever 
to see a specimen; 
whereas now in Nor- 


is growing, may 
continue to spread 
with the more 
knowledge people 
have of them. 

G. LeicuTon. 
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MIGRANYT TREE- 
SPARROWS, 

HE flocks of 
sparrows, 
which — one 
observes now 

and then coming in 
during the autumn folk one has to warn 
migration, appear to the gardener to watch 


be mostly, if not M. Léon: LACERTA VIVIPARA. Copyrignt the pears, lest the 
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hawfinches should get them all. This, however, is only upon the East 
Coast; in the West of England the hawfinch is still a rarity. Nor is this 
slow westward movement confined to the birds which are reinforced by 
autumn immigration. The nightingale is recorded as being seen and heard 
exch summer further West than it was ever so recorded before. Thus it would 
seem that what we call the annual tide of bird-migration is not rzally the 
tide, but only its annual ripple, the actual tide being at present a steady 
movement from East to West, so slow as to escape the notice of individual 
observers, and only indicated in the case of a few birds whose frontiers have 
perceptubly shifted westwards in the British Isles. 
IMMIGRATION FROM THE EAst. 

‘Vhat the meaning of this slow movement may be, wh_a it began and 
when it will end, would form subject for an interesting enquiry ; but the 
facts, at any rate, furnish some ground for supposing that all those birds 
which are commoner in the East than the West of England are probably 
recent colenists from countries further East, the descendants of migrants who 
for some reason failed to return in spring to the land of their birth. — If this 
is the case, then a new and strong argument is provided against the pro- 
miscuvus shooting of rare migrants which goes on along the East Coast in 
winter. These are generally suppcsed to be fair game for the gunner with a 
ten-shilling licence, because they are not Pritish breeding-birds; but since it 
appears to be plain that m‘grant starlings, tree-sparrows, and hawfinches, 
which come here as migrants, often do remain to breed, there is no reason 
why we should not have colonies of many other, rarer, birds established here, 
if we did not shoot them all at sight, is. ai. Hk 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HEKE are few names better known than that of ** Sam” 

Hussey, and his book, The Reminiscences of an Irish Land 

A gent, compiled by Home Gordon (Duckworth), will 

receive a hearty welcome. As might be imagined 

from the character of the man, the serious politics of 

the book are set out with a rich garnishing of stories and 

anecdotes. But before approaching this let us as it were set 

Mr. Hussey on his feet, as amongst the slanders he has reason 

to complain of, one was that he was a Jew and a usurer, 

whereas, though he happened to be born in Bath, his father 

and mother were both Kerry folk, and to Kerry he went when 

he was three months old. The family of Hussey was really 

of English extraction, but it seems to have settled in very eaily 

times at Dingle, and also possessed Jands and castles in the 

barony of Corkaquiny. Such is the ell of pedigree with which 

the book opens, and he characteristically closes it with a story 
about one of the earliest private carriages used in Kerry: 

‘*The vehicle in question had just been purchased by a certain Miss 
Mullins, daughter of a former Lord Ventry, who regarded it on its arrival 
with almost sacred awe. A dance in the neighbourhood seemed an appro- 
priate opportunity for impressing the county with her newly acquired grandeur, 
but the night proving wet, she insisted on reverting to a tormer mode of 
progression, and rode pillion behind her coachman, The result was that she 
caught a violent chill, which turned to pneumonia, aid as her relatives were 
assembled round her deathbed, the old lady exclaimed, between her last gasps 
for breath : * Thank God I never took out the carriage that wet aight.’ ” 


Mr. Hussey received his education first from his mother, 
and then at a very sound school in Dublin, from which he was 
subsequently translated to Limerick. His recollection preserves 
many stories relating to the period of his childhood, one of which 
he had picked up from his mother. It is as follows: 


“In Kerry, in 1815, the farmers had been an extra long time fattening 
ap their pigs. After the Peace, prices all fell, and though the farmers were 
reiuctant, they had to yield to circumstances. One day the dealers were 
buying at extremely low rates in Tralee market, when the postman brought 
the news that Napoleon nad escaped from Elba. Instantly all the farmers 
broke off their bargains, and proceeded to start homeward with their swine, 


shouting: ‘ Hwraa for Boney that rose the pigs!’ ” 


After schooling was done he, in his own words, thought that 
‘farming was the idlest occupation,” and suggested to his elders 
that he should. be trained for it, and so he was sent to the South of 
Scotland to a farmer named Bogue, where he learnt one fact that 
has never escaped his memory, namely, that Scotland is the best 
farm country in Europe and Ireland about the worst. Subse- 
quently he made a couple of peregrinations over Scotland, and 
when he came back to be an assistant land agent in Cork he 
must have been a capable agricuiturist. In 1846 he was 
appointed Government Inspector of Land Improvements and 
Drainage Works, so that he had expanding opportunities for 
gaining that knowledge of the husbandry of Ireland which ha:, 
stood him in good stead since. One of his friends at this time 
was Mr. Jeffreys, who died in 1862, an enterprising landowner 
and a witty Irishman, as witness the following example: 

**In the Kildare Street Club one day he saw a very pompous individual 
and asked who he was. 

‘That's So-and-So, and the odd thing is he is the voungest of four 
brothers, who are all married without having a child between them.’ 

‘Ah, that accounts for his impcrtance—he is the last of the Barons.’ ” 

We now come to that terrible page in Irish history, the 
famine, which began with the mysterious potato blight in 1845, 
a year after it had scourged the United States. In 1846 the 
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blight came back in greater force than before. Its appearance 
is thus described by Mr. Stevart Trench: 


**On August 1, 1846, I was startled by a sudden and strange rumour 
that all the potato-fields in the district were blighted, and that a stench had 
arisen emanating from their decaying stalks. The report was true, the stalks 
being withered ; and a new strange stench was to be noticed, which became a 
well-known feature in the ‘ blight’ for years after, On being dug up it was 
found that the potato was rapidly blackening and melting away. The stench 
generally was the first indication, the withered leaf following in a day or two.” 


We need not linger over the horrible scenes that famine 
brought in its wake, but here is one sight out of many that 
survives in the memory of Mr. Hussey: 


**One woman was found lying on the outskirts of the town almost dead 
from starvation, her three childr2n having succumbed keside her, and had she 
not been carried to the soup kitchen she would not have survived them 
many hours.” 


IIe considers that the politicul arrangements of the time 
were very badly managed, so much so that he is inclined to 
endorse the prayer of the old Scotch minister who began his 
orisons with these words, “ My brethren, let us noo pray that 
the High Court of Parliament winna do any harm.” It was 
partly out of the distress of the famine that Fenianism received 
its impetus, though Mr. Hussey gives it as his opinion that 
“the old Fenianism was politically of little account, socially 
of no danger, except to a few individuals who could be easily 
protected, and has been grossly exaggerated, either wilfully 
or through ignorance.” On the other hand, the Fenianism that 
he considers to have been generated by Mr. Gladstone’s legis- 
lation was a more serious matter. ‘‘ Then,” he remarks, ‘“ I 
never travelled without a_ revolver, and occasionally was 
accompanied by Winchester rifles. I used to place mv _ re- 
volver as regularly beside my fork on the dinner-table, either 
in my own or anybody else’s house, as I spread my napkin 
on my knee.” Mr. Hussey has been very closely associated 
with the JIarenc estate, and his history of it will be read 
with interest. It had come into the Land Estate Courts for 
sale, and the tenants offered £75,000 for it, in order to 
split it up into small holdings, but it was found that the 
trustees had agreed to part with it to a Mr. Goodman Gentle- 
man, for £65,000. In these circumstances the tenants came to 
Hussey, and asked him to buy it, which he did on the under- 
standing that he would ‘give each of them a lease of thirty-one 
years, and indemnify myself for the purchase-money by a rise on 
the entire rental of five per cent.”’ He then offered £80,000 
for the estate, and was declared the purchaser, but a number of 
tenants did not like the transaction, and appealed to the Landed 
Estate Court, which gave them the property. Against this 
judgment Mr. Hussey appealed, and the verdict was reversed. The 
result is thus stated: ‘In 1879 I finally purchased the property 
on what was called an indefeasible Parliamentary title unde) 
the approval of Her Majesty’s judges, and in 1881 an Act o 
Parliament practically took one third of it from me.” He 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone complaining of the injustice, but 
received an evasive answer. In connection with this 
Harenc property he gives some glaring examples of injustice. 
A Mr. Hewson bought one of the farms for £13,000, and under 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act of 1896 it was compulsorily sold to the 
tenants for about £6,000. This is an example of a great many 
transactions that account for the dissatisfaction of Irish land- 
owners. Mr. Hussey having delivered his mind about the 
iniquity of the Government, as his way is, goes off into a 
number of irrelevant but amusing stories. Here is one about a 
distinguished lawyer : 


‘*Tfe was always in’ impecunious circumstances, despite his legal 
eloquence, but the lack of a balance at his banker’s never troubled him. 

Once he took Chief Justice Whiteside to see his new house in Dublin, 
which he had furnished in sumptuous style. 

‘Don’t you think I deserve great credit for this ?’ he asked at length. 

‘Yes,’ retorted Whiteside, ‘and you appear to have got it.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hussey attributes many of the evils of Ireland to 
drink, and, as usual, points his moral with a plentiful supply 
of anecdotes, one of which is about a iriend who 


“was wont to reward his car-driver with a glass of whisky, and gave it 
to him in an antique glass, which did not contain as much as cabby 
wished for, 

‘That’s a very quare glass, captain,’ says he. 

‘Yes,’ replicd Captain Stevens, ‘that’s blown glass.’ 

‘Why, captain,’ says the carman, ‘the man must have been damned 
short in the breath that blew that.’” 

His chapter on priests is extremely suggestive. Concern- 
ing the politicians who have had to do with Ireland he speaks 
with great freedom and obvious prejudice. Mr. W. E. Forster he 
thought ‘too honest to be the tool of Mr. Gladstone’s Hibernian 
dishonesty’; he was also very sensitive under his rugged 
exterior. Mr. James Lowther he seems to have admired. OF 
Mr. Balfour he says he knew Ireland better than any other 
Chief Secretary, and when he came to know it properly 
he was removed. His brother he did not think did much 
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eood. The 


following 





anecdote 


Mr. A. J. Balfour in Ireland: 


‘*An English journalist went down to the West, and tried to make 
enquiries about the popularity of the Chief Secretary. 
of a man who had been rescued from starvation by getting Government 


S it because 
the wild- 
wood passion 
of Pan - still 
lingers in our 

hearts, because still 
in our minds the 
voice of Syrinx 
floats in melancholy 
music, the music 
of regret and 
longing, that for 
most of us_ there 
is so potent a 
spell in running 
waters? We asso- 
ciate them with 
loneliness and 
beauty. Beauty and 
solrtude 5 « a 
these are still the 
shepherd - kings 
of the Iimacina- 
tion, to compel our 
wandering memories, 
our thoughts, our 
dreams. There is 
a story of one 
snatched from the 
closing hand of 
death, who, when 
asked if he had 
been oppressed 
by dark confusion 


and terror, answered that he had known no terror and no 
confusion but only an all-embracing and intensifying silence, 
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employment, and had thrived so well that he bec 





ame possessed of a pig. 


This pig, on the appearance of the Englishman, escaped in o a potato-field, 


and he heard the woman of the house shout to her son : 


He came to the cabin mischief.’ 





WATERS. 


By Fiona Mac tecn, 
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THE BIRTHPLACE. 
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stellar fires may likewise at any time 
some obscure and awful wind, the fur 





1N THE GLEN, 


*Mickey, look sharp and turn out Arthur Balfvur before he does any 


The name of the pig showed the gratitude of the family.” 


till at the last, deep 
within it as in a 
profound chasm, he 
had caught the low, 
continuous sound of 
running waters. 
That I can well 
believe. At the ex- 
tremes of life thought 
naturally returns to 
the things that first 
communicated to 
the shaken mind 
of childhood the 
sense of mystery, 
the summons and 
the elation of that 
which reveals in 
beauty and _ utters 
the vibration of won- 
der. The first com- 
ing of snow, the 
noise of wind in 
trees, the  gather- 
ing murmur of the 
tide heard in the 
night’s darkness and 
silence, music or 
songs borne across 
water, the first 
falling meteors 
with their terrify- 
ing suggestion that 
all these familiar 
be blown abroad by 
tive whisperings and 
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inexplicable confused speech of running waters, of such are these 
primitive and unforgettable experiences. 

The burn, the brook, the rivulet, what memories of them 
are possessed by those whose childhood has not been wholly 
spent in towns, or at those thronged seaside resorts where the 
bounteous green life of Nature is even more absent than in many 
cities, at least in those which have their wooded parks, in which 


Sihesso" 5 ewer 
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there may be flowing or still waters, where the cushat may 
be heard among the cedars or beeches, and where, above the 
tall elms, the noisy coming and going of rooks seems to 


the exile the very voice of the country-side. The linn of 


brown foaming water, the amber suree of the hill-stream, 
the stealthy if swift rush of the brown flood beloved of 
the salmon, or the curve and sweep of the grass-green 
river flowing between meadows and 
under alders and past rocky fastnesses 
and linking green valleys as a winding 
snake barred with emerald, what 
memories these suggest to every lad 
or lass, to every man or woman who 
has ever thrown a cast or trailed a 
line, or, for that matter, who has lain 
on their leaning banks, book in hand, 
or lost in dreams, or wandered the 
dewy ways at dusk. Does not the 
very mention of torrent and cataract 
and waterfall evoke happy memories ? 
One can hear the tumultuous surge 
between heather-held banks, and see 
the rock-rooted bracken shake with 
the ceaseless spray: can see the wild 
leap and foaming collapse, so 
habitual, so orderly in_ disorder, 
that the ring-ousel flies heedlessly 
from her fragile eggs which a hand- 
ful of this whirling water would crush 
and sweep away: can recall, as in 
dreams the mind rebuilds the phantoms 
of natural imagery, the long, white, 
wavering smoke down the sheer slope 
of some mountain-bastion, or the filmy 
yet motionless veils of delicate gauze 
hung high on the breasts of silent and 
remote hills. 

What differences there are in these 
running waters. We hear much of 
“blue” rivers, of the silver flood of 
azure, and so forth. But few rivers 
or brooks or burns are blue. Their 
azure colour is a mirage wrought by distance and the angle 
of vision, affected by the play of wind, by the quality of 
light, by the blueness of the sky. Every German poet 
has sung of the blue Danube, the blue Rhine. These rivers 
have no quality of blueness, save by reflection from above, 
at a distance, and at a certain angle of vision. Waters 
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flowing from the Lake of Geneva and from the Lake of 
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Lucerne are blue even on grey days and if looked at on the 
shadow-side of a bridge. We have many grey-blue and 
blue-white and azure-shadowed running waters, but we have 
more that are grass-green and far more that are dappled hazel 
and nut-brown and golden-brown and amber-shot black-brown. 
It is not easy to say which of these running waters one loves 
best: nor need one, ner should one try. It would be like 
thinking of a garden-close filled with 
wallflower and mignonette, carnations 
and sweet-pease, dark violets and 
yellow pansies and blue love-in-a-mist, 
white tulips and lilies-of-the-valley and 
white roses, damask rose and the 
flusht morning-glory and the pink 
moss-rose and brier and eglantine, 
and saying which is best of these, 
which loveliest, which the most dear to 
the mind as well as to the eyes. But, 
still, we have doubtless each some 
happy choice, some hidder. predilec- 
tion. That will depend on memories 
and associations. I read somewhere 
recently that a certain traveller could 
not anywhere find, could nowhere recall, 
any stream or river for him so poeti- 
cal, so lovely in quiet beauty as the 
Yorkshire Ouse. My knowledge of that 
river is restricted to a brief intimacy 
at and near York, and my recollection 
of it is of a broad turbid stream 
between muddy banks. But that does 
not interfere with the giving full 
credit to that traveller’s loyal affec- 
tion. He would remember the Ouse 
among the sands of Egypt or by 
the yellow flow of the Hooghly or 
perhaps by the surge of some great 
river as the Mississippi, and it would 
flow through his mind in a serene 
pastoral beauty, bluer than any river 
that ever flowed in our grey North, 
and in a chatngeless light of May or June, with calling cuckoo 
and thridding swallow unmindful of seasons that come and go, 
and with ereen flag and tufted reed and trailing willow-branch as 
unfading as the memories to which they are for evermore wed. 
It would not be the Ouse that you or I look at from the muddy 
banks on a dull November day, or catch a glimpse of as the 
North Express whirls by. It would be the Ouse of boyhood 
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A CUMBERLAND STREAM. 
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and youth and the heart filled with a sweet trouble, perplext by 
a strange ache. It would be the Ouse at its loveliest, on a 
rare day, in an hour of the hours, flowing in midsummer-air 
fragrant with meadow-hay and wild-roses. It would be an 
Ouse more beautiful still: it would be subtly present in “the 
quiet waters” of the Psalmist, wherever the painter limned that 
delicate unrest, wherever the poet sang of the Stream’s Secret. 
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It would be, for him, the archetype of the flowing stream: the 
river. 

And so, each will have his preference, if it be only one of 
temperament rather than of sentiment. The deep, broad, 
swirling river has its incalculable fascination. Its mysterious 
volume, so great a flood from perhaps so insignificant a source, 
from mayhap some shallow pool among stagnant marsh-lands with 
nothing of stir or motion but the hovering dragon-fly, the wheeling 
and wailing lapwing, and the slow, voiceless passage of wayfaring 
cloud: its devious way, like an interminable procession or the 
continuous winding column of an army seen from a great height: 
its arrivals and de- 
partures at quiet 
towns and noisy 
and defiling cities : 
its destiny, its 
ultimate blending 
with the devouring 
tide and the over- 
running wave 
co», xen ae 
has become the 
commonplace _ of 
the poet and the 
romancist. 
Thames filled with 
every craft pos- 
sible to be seen 
betwixt the Nore 
and Oxford; the 
Forth, winding in 
still loops under 
the walls of Stir- 
ling andgrey Cam- 
buskenneth ;_ the 
Clyde, running 
past the hills of 
Dumbarton — and 
Argyle, already 
salt with the sea- 
flood pouring in 
by the ocean- 
gates of Arran 
and Ailsa; the 4. Sheppard. 
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deep flood of Tay or Shannon; these, and others, will always 
have a host to praise and magnify. But many of us will dream 
rather of chalk-streams in Devon, of the rippling amber-yellow 
flood of Derwent in the Peakland valleys, of Tweed and Teviot, 
of slow streams among woods and bright rivers going like cold 
flame th ough wide straths and lowlands: of small narrow 
waters whose very names are wedded to beauty and to ‘old, 
unhappy, far-off things,’ Otterbourne, the \ater of Urr, the 
Water of Quair, Allan Water. Above all will some of us 
think of those peat-stained bracken-dyed burns, that leap and 
dance and sing down the steep ways of rock and heather in the 
Scotland of our 
love. 

For my own 
part I find myself 
In so great agree- 
ment with a 
friend, who ex- 
presses better 
than | can do 
the love and 
haunting spell of 
the brown _hill- 
water (which is 
neither a river nor 
exactly a stream 
nor yet a rivulet, 
but with some- 
thing of each and 
more of what in 
the lowlands is a 
brook and in the 
highlands a burn, 
yet than the one 
is swifter and than 
the other is less 
debonair and im- 
petuous) that I 
have been  con- 
strained to ask 
leave to let it 
appear here as a 
natural close of 
running waters at 
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the end of this brief paper on a theme in whose very title lie 
old music and dream and subtly incalculable spell. 
THe HiILi-waTer. 

There is a little brook, 

] love it well: 

It hath so sweet a sound 

That even in dreams my ears could tell 

Its music anywhere. 

Often I wander there, 

And leave my book 

Unread upon the ground, 

Eager to quell 

In the hush’d air 

That dwells above its flowing forehead fair 

All that about my heart hath wound 

A trouble of care: 

Or, it may be, idly to spell 

Its runic music rare, 

And with its singing soul to share 

Its ancient lore profound: 

‘or sweet it is to be the echoing shell 

That lists and inly keeps that murmurous miracle. 


About it all day long 

in this June-tide 

There is a myriad song. 

Irom every side 

‘There comes a breath, a hum, a voice: 
The hill-wind fans it with a pleasant noise 
As of sweet rustling things 

That move on unseen wings, 

And from the pinewood near 

A floating whisper oftentimes I hear, 

As when, o’er pastoral meadows wide, 
Stealeth the drowsy music of a weir. 

The green reeds bend above it ; 

The soft green grasses stoop and trail therein ; 
The minnows dart and spin ; 

The purple-gleaming swallows love it: 
And, hush, its innermost depths within, 
The vague prophetic murmur of the linn ! 


3ut not in summertide alone 

I love to look 

Upon this rippling water in my glen: 
Most sweet, most dear my brook, 

And most my own, 

When the grey mists shroud every ben, 
And in its quiet place 

The stream doth bare her face 

And lets me pore deep down into her eyes, 
Her eyes of shadowy grey 

Wherein from day to day 

My soul is spellbound with a new surmise, 
Or doth some subtler meaning trace 
Reflected from unseen invisible skies. 


Dear mountain-solitary, dear lonely brook, 

Of hillside rains and dews the fragrant daughter, 
Sweet, sweet thy music when I bend above thee, 
When in thy fugitive face I look : 

Yet not the less I love thee, 

When, far away, and absent from thee long, 

I yearn, my dark hill-water, 

I yearn, I strain to hear thy song, 

Brown, wandering water, 

Dear, murmuring water! 


“SOME ENGLISH GARDENS.” 


T is a very timely joy that Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. G.S. 
Elgood, R.I., have conspired to give us, now in the winter 
of the gardener’s discontent. It needs not to say that when 
these are the conspirators, and the subject of their con- 
spiracy the representation of gardens, the result cannot fail 

to be a pure delight. Of Mr. Elgood’s work in flower painting 
we have seen so much, at public exhibitions and elsewhere, that it 
must be familiar to every flower-lover. Miss Jekyll has madea life- 
long study of English gardens. She, too, has the artistic spirit in 
perhaps equal measure with Mr. Elgood, and has a practical and 
scientific knowledge of gardening besides. The artistic spirit 
gives her the faculty, not too common among those who have 
the scientific endowments, of seeing the garden in its true 
proportions—seeing it whole, so to speak, without too minute an 
engrossment with the minute details. The net result is, that 
whether she is dealing with the lines of a yew hedge, the value 
and arrangement of colours, or the consideration of the sequence 
of flowers according to their seasons, she is able to give all and 
each o: these points their adequate, and not their disproportionate, 
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value. It follows that the text of a critic so endowed is of the 
greatest interest, both intrinsically and also as emphasising and 
appreciating the points of value in Mr. Elgood’s charming 
drawings. 

We have said that, given the collaboration we have here, 
very delightful work is the inevitable result. To the production 
of this delightful work in a book, other partners to the joint 
enterprise are necessary. There are required reproducers and 
painters, working under the direction of publishers. This is a 
large and, what is styled, a ‘‘sumptuous” book. It is published 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. “he price is two 
guineas net. ‘This is a considerable figure, but it is not enough 
to say that the book, as it now is, could not have been produced 
at anything like this figure no more than a year or two ago. It 
is not enough to say that, because the truth is that until very 
lately it could not have been produced at all. All the latest 
improvements in the art of reproducing in colours, and they 
have been many and great, have been called into use for giving 
us these representations of Mr. Elgood’s beautiful and minute 
flower-pictures. Flower-pictures is, perhaps, less the right 
phrase than garden-pictures. They are not pictures of specimen 
beds or plants, but of gardens as a whole, or as exhibiting 
typical features. It is a duty to be critical, but in discussing 
a book of this nature it is a duty that is not done easily. 
Appreciation is so much more easy than criticism. The 
criticism that suggests itself first has to do with the title. 
Why “English” flower gardens—* Some English Gardens” 
is the title given to the book—when several, quite a con- 
siderable proportion, of the gardens shown by Mr. Elgood’s 
brush and commented on by Miss Jekyll’s pen, are not 
in England at all? Quite right not to be confined too 
strictly by the geographical limit—it is not our quarrel with 
the contents that they go outside the title. There are 
charming zardens in Scotland, and the herbaceous plants 
especially seem to take a brightness of hue there that they 
hardly attain in the South. Indeed, the pictures in this book of 
themselves amply justify the excursions of the collaborators 
north of the Tweed. But if so, why call the book ‘“ English 
Gardens”? The range of the work goes as far North as Crathes 
Castle in Kincardineshire, with Balcaskie and Kellie Castle, both 
in Fife, and in close vicinity with each other, and Auchincruive 
in Ayrshire, between Crathes and the border. The latitudinal 
range in England itself is also extensive, from Berkeley Castle in 
Gloucestershire, and Montacute in Somersetshire, to Campsey 
Ashe in Suffolk. The westward limit, however, of this book of 
‘‘English ” gardens is not confined by the waters of the Irish 
Channel, for there are two examples from the Emerald Island 
itself, namely, Palmerstown, and St. Anne’s, Clontarf. In all, 
twenty-seven garden scenes are illustrated by Mr. Elgood, and 
on each Miss Jekyll gives us her enlightening and appreciative 
comments. The first place of honour is accorded to the beautiful 
garden of Mr. Morant, at Brockenhurst in the New Forest, and 
in discussing its points Miss Jekyll takes occasion to draw 
attention to the way in which the old Italian gardening traditions 
have been assimilated to English use and the modifications that 
they have undergone in the process. In his pictures of the two 
western gardens mentioned, Montacute and Berkeley Castle, 
where the lower terrace is the subject of the latter iliustration, 
the painter has introduced figures among the floral scene, and 
though these figures of ladies are dressed in a costume that is 
scarcely of any very exact date or fashion, we are not able to feel 
that either picture would lose at all by their absence, and, in 
point of fact, the general effect of both is perhaps more pleasing 
if they are viewed with these figures covered. Obviously, how- 
ever, this is a question of taste to which different answers are 
possible. 

The illustrations should be of much value to designers of 
gardens by the examples shown of the intermingling of floral and 
architectural beauty, or, again, of the use of such ornament as 
statuary or vases in the garden scheme. The houses to which 
the gardens belong are in some of the pictures shown in more or 
less detail. Thus, nearly the whole front of -the fine old 
Lancashire house of Speke Hall is given. Two views are 
shown of different aspects of Crathes Castle, and the ancient 
towers of Kellie Castle appear as a background to the floral 
scheme of its garden. So, too, the upper part of a side of 
Compton Wynyates. <A pathetic interest belongs to the 
picture and the account of the Deanery Garden at Rochester, 
tended for so many years by the loving care and science of the 
late genial Dean Hole, who has delighted so many of us no less 
by his appreciation of his roses than by his very human and 
kindly humour. There is one illustration of the painter's own 
garden, and in her instructive comments on this Miss Jekyll 
points out how fully the artist is alive to the value in effect of 
the grey, quiet, and cool colours in flower design. For sheer 
skill and mastery of difficulty we would be disposed to place very 
high in the scale the drawing of ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisies,” from 
Miss Jekyll’s own peculiar province, in Munstead Wood; but 
perhaps this is a matter on which the lay critic should enter with 
delicacy, and leave such appreciations for the artist by profession. 
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Naturally, it is not to be supposed that the colours given in these 
reproductions, very excellent as they are, are quite equal in their 
truth or their brilliancy to the colours as they come from the 
painter’s brush. To expect that would be to expect too much. 
Even as it is, the excellence is quite surprising, and the truth to 
Nature remarkable indeed. We have to admire especially the 
painter’s skill in the choice of backgrounds, whether in the nature 
of sky effects, of masonry, or of dark yew hedge, to throw up in 
full value his floral colours, and this is a point which is hardly 
at aJl lost in the reproductions. 

. OF course, it would have been quite impossible to pub- 
lish this book without the liberal co-operation of the various 
owners of the water-colours from which the illustrations 
are reproduced, and Miss Jekyll is careful in the short 
preface to make grateful mention of this liberality, as well as 
of the assistance given by Mr. Marcus Huish, the director of 
the Fine Arts Gallery in Bond Street, where so many of 
Mr. Elgood’s drawings have been exhibited. Those who have 
attended these exhibitions will find a good many old friends as 
they turn over these pleasant pages. The volume opens with a 
brilliant study of ‘“ Phlox,” and closes with a curious and 
beautiful drawing of ‘“ Lady Coventry’s Needlework,” a local 
name in the Midlands for the Ked or Spur Valerian. It is 
grouped in Mr. Elgaod’s drawings before a background of 
bee-hives, which gives a good contrast to show up its colours. 

It is no small literary achievement on the part of Miss 
Jekyll to have succeeded, in her comments on so many garden- 
pictures, in giving an air of freshness to each of her chapters. We 
know Miss ,ekyll’s writing of old, and know that the sense of style 
has been given her for the assortment of words, equally with the 
sense of colour and the practical knowledge that makes her adept 
at the arrangement of flowers in a garden and the arrangement 
of gardens for flowers. It is an additional proof of her varied 
talent that she has been abie to repeat the same kind of comments 
so often without leaving the reader with any tired feeling of vain 
repetition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LADY ANNESLEY AND HER TAME DEER. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1rk,—To see any beast at its best it is necessary to see him in his natural 
state, free from the fear of man. Anyone who has ever sat alone, in silence, 
waiting for a beat to begin, will realise what I mean and remember the 
difference in the deer as they pass in the morning leisurely by your side, 
sniffing the air or nibbling a blade of grass, debonair, light-hearted, unsus- 
picious of the enemy’s presence, and the same beast an hour later flying 
terrified, blind with fright at something, they know not what, except that 
mar. is near and fear has gripped them. So it is with the deer in our English 
parks. True, men are not so strange to them, but still at your approach 
they spring from their bed in the bracken, and fly in a mad stampede across 
the turf, to what they judge is a safe distance, and then turn and look at you 
with eyes alert, and ears pricked, ready to continue their flight at your 
slightest movement, It is very different to this at Castlewellan.. There are 
many things in Lord Annesley’s beautiful Irish home that call for admiration. 
The splendid scenery cf the Mourne Mountains and the gardens full of rarest 
and most beautiful trees and shrubs are well known, but the things that 
gave me the greatest pleasure were Lady Annesiey’s tame deer—red, fallow, 
and Japanese. It is one of the last that figures in my photograph. Some 
of them are so tame that they come when called, and are the pride of old 
Kennedy’s (the keeper) heart. No wonder, for they have been his charge 
for the last forty years. ‘* They are like my children,” he says, and there is 
no prettier sight than that of half-a-dozen of them pressing round to snatch 
a few grains of corn [rom their mistress’s hands. —A. G. 
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A HAMPSHIRE OCTOGENARIAN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrrRy LIFE.” | 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an old Hampshire labourer, tn the hope that 
you may be able to find a place for it. The old man would be very pleased 
to have his portrait appear in your pages. [le is an octogenarian, and, in 
spite of his advanced 
years, is still vigorous 
and in full possession 
of his faculties. The 
cottage where he lives 
with his old wife in true 
Darby and Joan style is 
near the little Hamp- 
shire village of Foxhill, 
and he works very hard 
in the little garden sur- 
rounding it. His most 
treasured possession is a 
little donkey-cart, in 
which he drives ten 
miles every day to the 
village and back. It 
was just as he was start- 
ing one day that I met 
him, and with great 
difficulty prevailed on 
him to allow me to 
take his portrait. He 
greatly objected to 
being photographed in 
his work-a-day clothes, 
and wanted to put on 
his ‘‘Sunday _ best.” 
However, after a good 
deal of trouble’ I 
managed to get him as 
he was, and send you 
herewith the result. 
It will, I am sur2, be 





a pleasant addition to those types of village folk which from time to time you 
publish for the benefit of your readers. —F. Dick. 


THE EDIBLE FROG IN ENGLAND. 

[To rHe Epiror oF ‘Country LiFr.”} 
S1r,—I read with great interest Mr. Boulenger’s article in Counrry LiFr 
on ‘The Edible Frog in England.” I think I may be able to throw 
some light on the mysterious presence of the edible frog in ponds on Ockham 
Common, in Surrey, to which he draws attention. In or about 1868 my 
father, the late Charles Buxton (M.P. for East Surrey), brought home from 
France, and turned out on Wisley and Ockham Commons, adjoining his 
house, Fox Warren, a few specimens of the edible frog. We thought that 
they had, by now, altogether disappeared, and that it was the British natter- 
jack alone, unassisted by the foreign frog (though occasion ‘lly helped by the 
nightjar), who, in the evenings, rolls out his note backwards and forwards 
from end to end of the common. If Mr. Dalgleish is able to identify the 
edible frog on the Ockham ponds as the French variety, I suspect that they 
are descendants of those which were turned out over thirty years ago,.— 
SYDNEY Buxton. 


A MISQUOTED CLASSIC. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNntrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With reference to the correspondence which appeared in your paper 
some time ago concerning the rhyme about the centipede, your readers may 
be interested to know that the version given by ‘* F. A. B.” in her article 
on ‘*The Glow-worm,” published in the issue of CouNrry LIFE for 
July Ig9th, 1904, is quite correct. At any rate, authority is to be found for 
it in the volume on ‘‘Centipedes” in the ‘‘ Cambridge Natural History,” 
where it is quoted from Mature of May 23rd, 1889, and runs as fo'lows : 
** \ Centipede was happy quite 
Until a Toad in fun 
Said, ‘ Pray, which leg moves after which ?’ 
This raised her doubts to such a pitch 
Se fell exhausted in the ditch, 
Not knowing how to run.” 
To my mind, however, the rendering given by your correspondent 
“A, R. W.” is much superior to any of the other versions I have 
seen quoted, and it is a pity that no authority can be found for it. As 
you will remember, it was : 
‘*The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad in wanton spite, 
Or it may be in fun, 
Said, ‘ Pray, which leg comes after which ?’ 
This wrought her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 
Perhaps some of your readers who missed the correspondence before 
may be able to enlighten us now.—Z 








A HINDRANCE TO REMUNERATIVE COUNTRY WORK. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—A small, but still irritating. hindrance to country employments for 

lads results from the system of Inland Revenue licences cn male servants. 

Intended originally as a sumptuary law, it acts as an obstacle to apprentice- 

ship in its most wrolesome form, Probably in old days it was laxly worked ; 

but nowadays it is inquisitorial in form, and an employer is at the mercy of 
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the village busybody or a discharged servant. Formerly the squire’s garden 
was a nursery of well-trained youths, fit to take single-handed situations as 
young men, learning the whole of their business, indoor and outdoor. 
Nowadays the employer is liable to be fined if the garden boy learns the 
most elementary treatment of greenhouse plants, and I know many employers, 
harassed by the exactions of Revenue collectors, have to give strict injunctions 
to their gardeners never to employ their underlings except out of doors. The 
consequence is that a garden lad remains a mere labourer if he stays in the 
country, as no one wants a gardener with so little knowledge. One place I have 
specially in my mind’s eye, training in which was a kind of certificate of efficiency 
for the whole county, and many a young man has gone from there direct to a 
good position, to marry and prosper. Now the owner, sick of the bother and 
injustice rather than grudging the money, simply keeps the men necessary for 
each department absolutely separate, and this excellent training school of 
gardening is closed. Again, a clergyman or benevolent person wants to give 
a parishioner’s boy a little insight into house or stable work before he goes 
to service, and takes him for a few weeks. He must be prepared to be fined 
fifteen shillings for his kindness. The whole system is idiotic and unjust. 
A man servant, groom or gardener, is a necessity of country life; yet the 
small-waged factotum of the parson or doctor are assessed at the same rate as 
the chef or the valet of the marquess or millionaire. If the Revenue 
cannot do without this money, then raise it to a guinea, but let it only affect 
the highly paid and the less useful class of servants, indoor men and outdoor 
heads of departments, head-gardener, head-keeper, etc., earning over £1 a 
week, Thus a check on the training of the capable, all-round, out-of-door 
man, that most invaluable product of the old English village, would be 
removed, I have never understood why highly salaried mechanics, engineers, 
carpenters, etc., in the service of private employers, should not be taxed as 
well as the gardener and 
gamekeeper, especially 
as they come into com- 
petition rather unfairly 
with local artisans. 
They should ke included 
under any readjustment. 
—Country Mouse, 





CATTLE FORDING 
A STREAM. 
[To THE EpiToR.] 
Sir,—Most of your 
readers probably know 
the delightful tail-piece 
of Bewick’s in which a 
pedlar is shown escap- 


toll-money by making 


going through the gate 
and crossing the bridge, 
swim the river, he in 
the meanwhile holding 
on by her tail, so that 
they may float gaily 
across together. The 
photograph enclosed 
shows a _ compulsory 
action of a similar kind. 
It was taken in the New 
Forest from a_ plank 
bridge. The stream 
became very deep in 
places owing to the heavy rains, and the cattle were obliged to swim. I 
may add that they wanted some moral suasion before they would set 
themselves ‘‘ afloat on the ocean wave.”—I*°. D. 





HYBRIDS BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH PARTRIDGES. 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘‘ CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—A few weeks ago I shot a partridge whose markings coincided exactly 
with that mentioned 
by your correspondent 
in your issue of 
October 29th. Isent 
the kird to an 
authority, and he de- 
scribed it as simply 
an immature French 
bird.—G. ELLIs, 
Drayton St. Leonard, 
Oxon. 


CURIOUS. 

{To THE Epiror. j 
Sir,——As I frequently 
see in your paper 
photographs of 
curiosities of both 
animal and vegetable 
life, I enclose you a 
photograph of a 
potato growing into 
the shaft of a small 
bone, evidently the 
femur of some animai. 
The peculiarity — of 
the thing is the 


ing the imposition of 


his cow, instead of 
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way in which the tuber 
has, in its growth, split 
the bone in two places. 
I am also sending you 
the specimen itself.— 
R. W. HEwson. 


A STRANGE 
EFFECT. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
Sir,—In a series of 
articles on the ‘‘ Lake- 
land of Dorset,” which 
have recently appeared 
in the Dorset County 
Chronicle, from the pen 
of **A Dorset Yokel,” 
mention is made of the 
curious effect produced 
by the oars splashing 
on the water on a 
starry night when there 
is no moon visible, as 
each time the oars 
touch the water a 
myriad of bright, spark- 
ling lights appear on 
the — surface. This, 
says the writer, does 
not occur if the 
moon is shining, or if 
the shy is cloudy and none of the constellations are visible. When I read this 
statement I was rather doubtful as to its accuracy, as I had never noticed the 
incident. I have since, however, had the opportunity of testing this, and 
must confess that I was rather startled when I observed what appeared to be 
a mass of diamonds floating on the top of the water each time the oars were 
dipped. Can any of your readers give me an explanation as to how this effect 
occurs ?——YACHTSMAN, 





AN ORANGE PEST. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” } 
Sir,—The insect mentioned in the paragraph in Counrry LIFE of 
November 5th I should think was not red spider, but more probably one of the 
scale insects, most likely Aspidiotus aurantii, which is a brownish red insect 
and very destructive to orange and lemon trees in various parts of the world. 
Should this scale be the culprit, I can only suggest spraying with paraffin 
emulsion or some other insecticide, or finding out what are its natural 
enemies and cultivating them. If your correspondent would send a few 
specimens to me I could help him better.—G. S. S. 
MILDEW ON A VINE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CouNrRY LIFE.”] 
Str,—A grape vine (in glasshouse), after having suffered from several years’ 
neglect, was last spring severely pruned back. It bled profusely for a week 
or two, then sprouted vigorously. It bore a fair crop of grapes, considering 
the circumstances; but, unfortunately, almost all the bunches, after forming 
well, became covered with mildew before they were ripe. I should much 
like to know (1) the cause of this mildew, whether due to defects of ventila- 
tion or weakness in the vine itself ; (2) how to prevent it in future.—Scorus. 


TRAINED ZEBRAS. 
[To THE Ep1ToRr oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The question of taming and training zebras so that they may be driven 
in harness has been occupying some attention for the last year or two, and 
one or two instances of success in this direction have been recorded. I have 
pleasure in enclosing a photograph that illustrates the good results obtained 
in one of the Indian States. The pair of zebras harnessed to a small mail- 
cart were personally broken and trained by an Indian princess who was 
educated in this 
country, and who 
takes a deep interest 
in animals, especially 
horses and ponies 
She is in the habit 
of driving the zebras 
herself, and finds them 
pleasant to drive, and 
quite troctable. The 
training only took 
her six munths, and 
she has now had them 
in use for about 
twelve months, The 
zebras were obtained 
by her father, — His 
Highness the Thakor 
Sahib of Goudal, 
through Professor 
Cossar Ewart of 
Edinburgh, the great 
authority upon zebra- 
hybrids, These, 
however, are pure 
zebras. —D. ARGYLL 
ROBERTSON, 

















